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SETTLEMENT OF THE GAS QUESTION IN NEWARE, N. J. 
=e 

For some time past negotiations have been pending between the public 

authorities of the city of Newark, N. J., and the representatives of the gas 

interests of that place, looking to an amicable settlement of the question of 

gas supply. These negotiations, and their outcome, must possess features 

of general interest to the fraternity at large; and, looking at the matter in 

this light, we are of opinion that the subject is of sufficient importance to 

warrant a reproduction in these columus of the salient points in the case. 

The gentlemen who represented the gas purveyor’s side of the question (and 
particular mention should be made of the name of one of them—Mr. Eugene 
Vanderpool, of the Newark Gas Light Company) are entitled to great praise 
for the stand taken by them ; and the people of the city of Newark are evi- 
dently disposed, strange though such a statement must seem to those knov- 
ing how the ‘‘ good people” usually feel toward gas men in general, to the 
opinion that the guarantees made by the Municipality, in return for the 
concessions made by the gas companies, are eminently fair and just. At 
any rate, according to the terms of the agreement made between the city 
and the established companies, an exclusive contract has been signed, 
whereby the existing gas purveyors are protected for a term of 7} years 
from the attacks of those who would, ‘‘ by hook or by crook,” seek to divide 
a business which had taken years of labor to bring to the point where it 
might become susceptible of yielding a fair remuneration to those who had 
the courage and pertinacity to struggle on in the hope of future reward. 
From a perusal of what follows it will be seen that this immunity has been 
gained only through an agreement on the part of the gas maker to fulfill 
certain conditions that will inure largely to the benefit of the gas consumer. 
In 1877 a ten years’ contract was entered into between the gas companies 
and the city, which was exclusive so far as the gas consumed in the lamps 
and public buildings was concerned. In 1883 the city applied to the com- 
panies for a reduction in the price of gas, and a modification of the existing 
contracts. The companies were willing to meet the views of the city, but 
insisted, if new arrangements were made, that they should be protected 
against the raids of gas pirates, or so-called competing companies. 

The agitation was continued in the Common Council, and through the 
columns of the daily press, until a committee was appointed, in January, 
1884, to confer with the companies in order to see what could be done. This 
committee proceeded at once to investigate the question of gas manufacture 
and distribution, and obtained data and information relating thereto from all 
parts of the country. 

The result of their‘studies was a lengthy and unanimous report, showing 
the fallacy of competition in the supply of gas, and asking the Common 
Council to authorize them to conclude a contract with the existing com- 
panies, to run for a term of 12} years, the basis of the coatract to be— 

1. Coal gas of a certain quality and price. 

2. The price to be determined by arbitration every two years. 

The Common Council were unwilling that a contract should be made for 
so long a time ; but, by a vote of 19 to 4, instructed the lamp and gas com- 
mittee to make a contract for 7} years. 

Every paper in the city commended this action of the Council in strong 
terms, but the Mayor vetoed the resolution of Council, as he thought it wiser 
to make annual contracts ; but the Council overrode the veto by an almost 
unanimous vote. 





As was anticipated, the discussion of the question in the Council and press 
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induced two bands of foreign speculators to turn up, and to make all kinds 
of offers so as to get a foothold and damage the existing companies. The 
twaddle and lies, so familiar to the conservative gas interests of the country, 
were freely used; the speculators could furnish far better, purer, and 
cheaper gas than the old companies, ete., etc. 

This element, by means of false statements and a certain political strength, 
added much to the difficulty of the negotiations. One of these gangs, pre- 
suming, perhaps, that the conservative gas people in New Jersey were un- 
aware of the methods pursued by the general run of gas pirates, had the 
supreme impudence to present the following petition, which is herewith 
given in order that others may judge of the operators who may appear else- 
where: : 

** To the Mayor and Common Council of the City of Newark, N. J.: 

**Gentlemen—We, Geo. B. Inman, Willard F. Inman, S. 8S. Sargeant, 
Gottfried Krueger, Edward Schickhaus, M. R. Crew, E. F. Browning, do 
petition your honorable body to pass such an ordinance as to you may seem 
proper, and containing such conditions as you may deem necessary in the 
premises, allowing your petitioners, or their assigns, provided they accept, 
within six months from this date, the conditions your honorable body may 
see fit to impose, privilege and permission to open the ground in any 
street,” etc., etc. 


These people, with their retainers, appeared in force July Ist before the 
committee on lamps and gas, hoping the old companies were unaware of 
their movements ; but they never made a greater mistake, as the result 
showed, as described in the Journat of July 16. 

This band then proceeded to obtain, by means of false statements, peti- 
tions from thousands of consumers and taxpayers praying the Common 
Council to grant them permission to open the streets. At the meeting of 
the Common Council (July 16) they were unanimously denied the right to 
open the streets, and their petitions were referred to the committee on 
lamps and gas, in whose hands they now silently slumber. 

The companies insisted upon, and the city was willing to provide for, the 
exclusion of so-called competing companies. This feature has been em- 
bodied in the contract, so far as the best legal and engineering talent in the 
State could frame such an instrument. The contract fixes the prices as fol- 
lows: 


Lamps.—3,300 hours, with a 4-feet burner, $20 per annum ; net price of 
gas, $1.21 per thousand. This is a reduction of over $10 per lamp. 

Public buildings.—Gas reduced from $2.25 to $1.75 per thousand. 

Private consumers.—Reduced from $2.50 to $1.80 per thousand. 

These prices are fixed until July 1, 1888, when they are to be revised as 
follows : 

‘* The above prices for furnishing gas to the city and to private consum- 
ers are to continue until July 1, 1888, and from that date until the same 
shall be changed in the foliowing manner, viz.: The parties to this contract 
may, before that time, agree upon a different rate, which agreement shall 
be in writing, executed by the parties, and annexed to the present contract. 
If no such agreement, changing or fixing the prices, is made before the 31st 
day of July, 1888, then either party may give thirty days’ notice to the 
other that it desires the prices to be fixed by arbitration ; and the prices 
shall then be fixed without delay by three arbitrators—one to be selected by 
the Mayor, one by the gas company, and the third by these two so selected. 
The arbitrators shall be disinterested persons, and they shall determine the 
prices upon the following bases or elements : 

‘*1, The cost per gross ton, delivered in Newark, of bituminous coal of 
the standard quality used for making gas, at the time of making this con- 
tract, and at the time of the arbitration. 

‘9. The rate paid in Newark at the said several times for the manual 
labor employed in gas works. 

“3. The taxes imposed at said several times upon the gas- company. 

‘*4. Inasmuch as the cost of coal, labor, and taxation covers but a part of 
the cost of making and delivering gas, the relation these separate elements 
shall bear to the entire cost to be determined by the arbitrators, shall be for 
coal 35 per centum, for labor 15 per centum, and for taxes 5 per centum. 

‘*5, The prices for gas to be fixed by the arbitrators shall, as near as may 
be, bear the same relation to the prices fixed by this contract up to July 1, 
1888, as the cost of gas at said time of arbitration, determined upon the 
above basis, shall bear to the present cost of gas on the same basis. 

‘‘The prices which may be thus agreed upon by the respective parties 
(or, in default of their agreement, then the prices fixed by the arbitrators), 
in the manner above mentioned, shall be the prices for the remainder of the 
term fixed by this contract, after July 1, 1888 ; if the prices are not agreed 
on, or the arbitrators fail to fix prices on or before said date, then the prices 
fixed by this contract are to govern and to be paid until daid prices are so 
fixed; and, when so fixed, the prices are to relate back to the first day of 
July, 1888, and any excess received by the gas company is to be returned or 
accounted for, and any deficiency is to be made up by the city,” 


Among the features of the new contract we notice the following, and they 
are altogether admirable, particularly in the case of the city of Newark, 
| where many miles of pipe have been laid for the benefit of the city, and on 
which lines of pipe there is not a single private consumer of gas—pipe, in- 
deed, which does not return any interest whatever on its cost. 

‘It being understood by the parties that the effect of terminating the 
existing contract between them, by the execution and delivery of this present 
contract, is to require the gas company, for the residue of the term mentioned 
in the existing contract, to furnish an additional quantity of gas for the 
street lamps, to reduce the prices for gas furnished to the city and private 
consumers, and to surrender its present exclusive right to light the public 
lamps and buildings, and that the said concessions upon the part of the gas 
company are made upon ihe consideration that, during the term fixed by this 
present contract, no other gas company shall be allowed to furnish gas in a 
selected portion of said district, and thereby appropriate a remunerative 
portion of the business, while beingielieved from the burdensome portion 
thereof, it is further expressly agreed : 


‘‘ First. That during the term fixed by this contract the city will not 
allow any person or corporation, other than those now furnishing gas to the 
city, to open or use the streets of the city of Newark, or any portion thereof, 
for the purpose of distributing gas, except under the conditions and require- 
ments that they shall lay pipes in all the streets of Newark, in which gas 
pipes are then laid, of equal size, length and capacity with those so laid, 
before they will be allowed to distribute gas; and further, that said pipes 
shall be laid as at present required by section 21 of the act entitled ‘ An 
act to authorize the formation of gas light companies and regulate the same,’ 
approved April 21, 1876. 

‘** Second. That if the city, during the term fixed by this present zon- 
tract, shall so grant or allow the right and privilege of laying pipes to any 
other person or corporation, upon the said terms or otherwise, or if during 
the said term any other person or corporation than those now furnishing the 
city of Newark with gas, shall lay down in any of its streets pipes for fur- 
nishing gas, then the city shall reimburse and pay to the gas company the 
difference between the amount it is entitled to receive from the city under 
this present contract and the amount it would have received from the city 
under the existing contract, had tiat continued in force up to the time fixed 
in it for the termination thereof.” 


The effect of these sections in the contract is that, if the city should not 
live up to the understanding and spirit of the contract, and should permit a 
new company to open the streets, said new company, after compliance with 
the provisions and restrictions of the present gas law, known as the “‘ Act to 
authorize the formation of gas light companies and regulate the same,” 
would have to pay at least one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
($120,000) to the existing companies, and also expend not less than five 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($550,000) on street mains, before it 
could distribute one foot of gas. 

This would not be a paying investment under any possible circumstances ; 
and is bound to act as a dampener upon the ardency of the zeal of any one 
of the predatory bands so fond of marching along under the folds of the 
banner whereon is inscribed, ‘‘ We work for the public good.” 

Since these contracts have become law we understand that the Newark 
Gas Light Company will immediately proceed to enlarge the capacity of its 
manufacturing plant. One of the prominent features of this enlargement 
will be the construction of a new retort house, provided with every requisite 
for the production of coal gas in the cheapest and best manner, There is 
already under way the erection of another gasholder, 130 feet in diameter, the 
calculated working capacity of which is to be 800,000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Vanderpool, the President and Engineer of the Newark Gas Light 
Company, is a man who is conservative and progressive at one and the same 
time. He is conservative in so far as that he works in the light, differing in 
that respect from people who style themselves ‘‘ progressive,” and then in 
the same breath app! oach those in authority, sneaking and covertly, under the 
whining pretense of wishing to serve the people. Itis timethat the threadbare 
and time-serving pleas of such hypocrites were understood by the councilmen 
of even the smallest hamlets of the United States. Investors do not go into 
the gas business for any other purpose than that of making money ; and the 
marauders who parade under the guise of philanthropists should be made to 
know that the mask is too gauzy, and will no longer serve to conceal their 
real object, which, in ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is simply a desire to 
plunder, or make an effort to plunder, the business of those who, in the 
years gone by, had to serve an apprenticeship to loss and privation, ere the 
growth of the country in wealth and numbers had made their position such 
as to recompense them for their former trials, 

We can congratulate both the consumers and purveyors of gas in the city 
of Newark upon the consummation of this contract, and there cannot be the 
shadow of doubt that the arrangement will be of positive benefit to both 
classes, The consumer will obtain his gas at a low rate, and the stock- 
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holders will bs gaaranteed a fair and honest return upon their investment, 
besides being secured from the attacks of those who would like to destroy 
the value of that which their investment represents. 








AFTER-THOUGHTS RELATING TO THE ST. LOUIS MEET- 
ING OF THE WESTERN GAS ASSOCIATION. 
a ‘ 


Number [V. 


The paper read to the Association, by Mr. Thos. Bates, of Cairo, Il., 
plainly proved the author’s familiarity with the details of his profession. 
The manager who can systematize his own time and labor will experience 
but little trouble in controlling and directing the movements of his assist- 
ants. Many engineers often claim that they have no time to look after the 
little details of their business—matters that in themselves often appear 
small, frequently excercise a greatly ppreciable effect upon the yearly 
balance sheet. 

‘The Relation of Chemistry and Physics to the Manufacture of Iluminat- 
ing Gas,” was presented in a clear and impressive manner by Prof. 
Douglas. With due deference to the merits of the other papers, this was the 
most interesting one read before the Association ; but while being so enter- 
taining, all the statements contained therein do not appear quite clear in 
every particular tov my befogged intellect. 

In speaking of the process of the natura! distillation of coals, as carried on 
within the bowels Of the earth, he says: ‘‘These bituminous coals are under- 
going a natural process of distillation, as is shown by the gradual emission 
of carburetted hydrogen, and passing into the authracite coals, and finally 
the diamond.” Does the Professor intend to teach us that eventually, if 
left undisturbed, our bituminous coals will be converted into diamonds? 

He gives us a table of the gases produced at the various degrees of tem- 
perature, ranging from dull red to ‘continued white heat.” This table 
shows a gradual diminution in the percentage of light-giving gases as the 
heat is increased, I do not understand that this table was made up from 
Professor Douglas’s own laboratory experiments ; he will not be offended, 
therefore, if its correctness is questioned. If to reduce the heat is to in- 
crease the illuminating power of the gases, why is not the ‘‘ fire-damp,” to 
which the author refers, the best possible illuminant? Certainly many 
superintendents run their retorts up to what is usually termed ‘“ white heat,” 
and yet they succeed in making 15 to 17 candle gas. ; 

The chemical and physical changes that occur in a gas flame are beautifully 
described, and he maintains the generally accepted—or, perhaps, better to 
say the popular—idea that there are only two compounds formed, water and 
CO,. Some eminent experimenters question this, and incline to the belief 
that higher forms of compounds of the two gases result on the liberation and 
oxidation of portions of the hydrogen, and that much of the light is due to 
the increased density of the molecules so formed, That the density of the 
gases largely influences their luminosity, and. that the Professor erred in 
saying that ‘‘all gas flames derive their light solely and entirely from the 
presence of carbon in the combustible gas,” is proven by the experiments of 
Dr. Frankland, in obtaining light from burning pure hydrogen gas under 
pressure, 

The leading constituents of coal gas are approximately given as 10 to 15 
per cent, of hydrogen, 30 to 60 per cent. of marsh gas, and 4 to 5 per cent. 
of olefiant gas. If the author is giving his proportions by volume, he has 
given the quantity of hydrogen at one-third the quantity usually shown in 
the published analyses of coal gas. We will assume, then, that his propor- 
tions are by weight. He gets four and one-half feet to the pound, or 9,000 
feet to the net ton, and his gas has an illuminating power of from 18 to 20 
candles, Gas of that quality will not weigh less than one pound to 30 feet ; 
thus we have 9,000-+-30=300 pounds of gas. We will give him the benefit 
of the doubt, and take the lowest figures—10 per cent.—for the weight of the 
hydrogen, Ten per cent. of 300 equals 30 pounds, or weight of the 
hydrogen. As eight pounds of oxygen are required to combine with one 
pound of hydrogen to form water, we would then have about the following 
result—if (as Prof. Douglas claims) all the hydrogen comes from the de- 
composition of water in the coal— 

8 x 30=240, weight of oxygen required, plus 30 pounds of hydrogen, which 
gives us 270 pounds of water. To this add the ammoniacal liquor obtained 
—say, at least, 130 pounds (probably much more)—and we have 400 pounds 
of water from 2,000 pounds of coal. Pretty damp coal ? 

Now as there is a very much larger per cent. of hydrogen in the gases 
that are generated during the last hour than is the case during the first 
three hours of the charge, is it not quite possible that Prof. Douglas is wrong 
as to the source of the free hydrogen ? 

The discussion which followed the presentation of Prof. Douglas’s paper 
was very animated, and related mostly to the proper temperature for distil- 
lation in order to get the best results. Had I been umpiring the debate, I 


rather the best of the argament. However, I cannot agree with him in his 
assertion that the gas left in the coal, after extracting 4} feet to the pound, 
is ‘* worthless, and nothing short of an imposition or a fraud on the con- 
sumer, if extracted and offered for sale.” The gas remaining is hydrogen, 
and, as such, is quite as good as the hydrogen that was driven off with the 
first 44 feet ; and, furthermore, if mixed with a sufficiency of the olefiant 
gases that are able to keep it up to the legal standard of 16 candles, or what- 
ever figure the local standard may be, it would certainly appear no imposie 
tion on the consumer for the gas man to drive it out of the coal, and into the 
gasholder for delivery to the consumer’s burner. 

Mr. Lansden’s paper on ‘‘ Dip-Pipes,” though short in itself, advocated 
long dip-pipes that shall reach well down into the liquor and tar, provision 
being made for removing the back pressure by lifting the sealing liquor 
through the agency of the exhauster. The ideas advanced met with no 
small degree of opposition in the discussion on the paper; but the ‘‘ proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,” and Mr. Lansden certainly does get 
good results. 

It is quite evident that the interest in the generative gas furnace is not 
dying out, as was plainly shown from the lively dialogue that followed the 
reading of Mr. McMillin’s paper on the subject of ‘‘ Retort Furnaces.” 

The writer of this series of ‘‘ After-Thoughts ” has been permitted to visit 
the gas -works at Columbus, Ohio, and has had the good fortune to see 
Mr. MeMillin’s furnaces in active operation. They are now doing much 
greater work than was claimed for them in the paper presented to the Asso- 
ciation. At the time set apart for the meeting of the convention the furnaces 
had been in operation but a few weeks. Now, instead of cleaning out the 
furnaces once every four days, they run them about three weeks before it is 
found necessary to remcve the ashes and brittle clinker that accumulates in 
the furnaces, but does not adhere to the walls. 

‘* DeutTa.” 








Proposing the Formation of an Association of Gas Engineers 
in the State of Ohio. 

———o 
The question of the policy of forming an association of gas engineers and 
superintendents for the district embraced within the limits of the State of 
Ohio has been under consideration for some time back. The prospect has 
been received with such favor on all sides that it seems to be now only a 
question of time, and short time at that, when the new organization will be 
perfected. In order to assist the gentlemen connected with the movement, 
in so far as giving publicity to the affair may be of assistance to them, we 
herewith reprint the circular call which is being mailed to the various gas 
companies of Ohio. We hope the gas interest of Ohio will prove thoroughly 
alive to the importance uf the undertaking, and that all hands will join in 

bringing the movement to a succesful issue. 


CIRCULAR CALL. 





, Onto, Aug. 15, 1884. 





To Mr, : 
Dear Sir :—After having given the question mature consideration, the 
undersigned are of the opinion that a State Association of Officers, Engineers 
and Superintendents of the gas companies of the State of Ohio will be bene- 
neial not only to the individuals named, but also to the companies they re- 
present ; we therefore jointly sign our names to a call for a convention to be 
held in the city of Columbus, Ohio, on Wednesday, September 17th next, at 
9:30 A. M., with a view of perfecting such organization. We sincerely desire 
that you, and others of your company, will attend this meeting. 
(Signed) 

T. C. Jones, Prest. Delaware Gas Company. 

C. M. Converse, Secy. - 

J. Fullager, Eng. Cincinnati Gas Works. 

Thos. Wood, Supt. and Sec. Sandusky Gas Company. 

T. P. Wallace, Treas. Marion Gas Company. 

Murray MeMillin, Supt. Marietta Gas Works. 

R. P. Green, Supt. O. P. Gas Works. 

P. W. Huntington, Prest. Columbus Gas Company. 

A. B. Robinson, Treas. 3 oe a 

Jas. McCanne, Supt. Portsmouth Gas Works. 

E. D. Moore, Prestr Circleville Gas Company. 

Jas. H. Smith, Prest. Newark ‘‘ ~ 

R. R. Dickey, Prest. Dayton _ 

Jos, Light, Supt. Dayton Gas Works. 

Jos. Bate, Secy. and Supt. Tiffin Gds ‘Company. 

H. J. Reinmund, Prest. Lancaster Gas Company. 

F. A. Stacey, Supt. Chillicothe Gas Works. 

W. H. Miller, Gas Engineer, Columbus. 

J. A. Raynolds, Supt. Canton Gas Works. 

Eugene Printz, Supt. Zanesville Gas Works. 

Geo. A. Tayler, Supt. Warren Gas Works. 

Jos. McLean, Sec. and Treas. Washington C. H. Gas Company. 

E. B. Philipp, Supt. Findlay Gas Works. 
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should have awarded the prize to the Professor, as he had, in my opinion, 





E. McMillin, Eng. and Supt. Columbus Gas Works. 
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[Orriciat Report.—Continued from page 62. } 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 


—— a 


Hexp at tHe Sovuruern Horet, St. Louis, Mo., May 14, 15, and 16, 1884. 


Sreconp Day—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On the afternoon of the second day (May 15) the members were called to 
order at the hour named in the resolution (3 o’clock p.m.) when the midday 
recess was taken. Much gratification was expressed at the reappearance of 
President J. B. Howard in the Chair. Having thanked the members for 
their indulgence towards him, and expressing his indebtedness to Vice- 
President Lansden for the thoroughness and impartiality of that gentleman’s 
rulings while acting as president pro tem., the regular proceedings were 
opened in the following manner— 

IN REGARD TO THE VISITORS. 


The President—Gentlemen of the Association: I desire herewith to 
make a statement which, no doubt, will be an exceedingly pleasant one for 
you all to listen to. Quite a delegation of ‘‘ brother gasmen” from the 
Eastern section of our country have traveled a great distance in order 
to attend the meeting of this Association ; and it has been a great source of 
eajoyment for us to have them here. Thus far, it appears to me, their re- 
ception has been somewhat in the nature of a formal one, and, I think, some- 
thing more is due them. Viewed in that light, I will therefore, with your 
coasent, appoint a committee on resolutions, and instruct that committee to 
prepare a set of resolutions which will express our feelings towards the 
gentlemen visitors who have honored us with their presence. Since I know 
that you are in hearty accord with me on this subject, I will not follow out 
the usual routine of asking that the Association vote upon the question, but 
will appoint the committee, and instruct them to report immediately. The 
gentlemen to comprise the committee are Messrs. James Somerville, of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. A. Hyde, of Cleveland, Ohio; and J. O. King, of 
Jacksonville, Ills. The committee will now retire and attend to the object 
for which they were appointed in as short a time as possible. 

Mr. Scofield here remarked that he was about to offer a kindred resolu- 
tion ; but it had been his intention to perhaps cover a little more ground, 
inasmuch as he contemplated moving for the appointment of a committee on 
final resolutions, whose office it would be to tuke charge of the matter spoken 
of bv the President, and also to make proper recognition of the many 
courtesies extended to the Association by the people of St. Louis. 

The President thought that such action (referring to the latter portion of 
Mr. Scofield’s remarks) could be taken when the time for final adjournment 
had been reached. He then called upon Mr. Gimper, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, to read his paper entitled— 

IS IT ECONOMY FOR SMALL GAS WORKS TO ADOPT REGENERATIVE FURNACES ? 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Associotion: You will all agree 
with me when I make the assertion that any real improvement, no matter 
how small at first sight that improvement may seem, is worthy of having a 
fair and impartial trial; the improvement once shown to be real, how 
great, and how speedy, is the progress of its adoption at the hands of former 
sceptics—all of which goes to show the completeness of the old adage that 
** nothing succeeds like success.” More particularly will the speed of such 
development be proportioned in accordance with the nature of what the 
improvement may be, when the vital question that constantly confronts us 
for solution—the question of cheaper gas—can be shown to in any manner 
hinge upon it. This being so, you will still further agree with me that the 
fundamental principles for the successful and economical working of a gas 
plant, in great measure, are based upon a proper construction of its benches. 

A year ago* I gave you a description of an improved furnace system that 
had been devised by us for the heating of our benches ; and I will now en- 
deavor, after 18 months of experience in its working, to enumerate the ad- 
vantages of the new practice as against the former methods pursued. These 
advantages appear to me to be something like the following : 

First. There is a decided saving in the amount of coke used as fuel—the 
coke from the bottom retorts being amply sufficient to maintain the heats. 

Second, There.is a great saving in the matter of labor. For the quan- 
tity of gas made during the five winter months the economy exerted in this 
particular amounted to one man per shift. 

Third. There is an easily perceptible increase in yield of gas from a given 
quantity of coal. This increase has amounted to from one-quarter to one-half 
foot per pound. 

Fourth. A longer space of life accrues to the retorts. After eighteen 
months constant working our retorts appear as if they were surely good for 
another similar period of time. In opposition to this, under our old plan of 
firing, from 18 to 21 months saw the usefulness of the carbonizing vessels 
ended. 


* Gee JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIX., No. I, p. 8, issue of July 2, 1833. 


Fifth. Greater ease and facility in controlling the desired degrees of heat. 
This control is secured by simply adjusting the slides for the primary and 
secondary air supply. 

Sixth. Greater bodily comfort to the stokers; and although this be the 
last virtue named, it strikes me as being far from the least. 

Colonel Armington calls the old way of firing a barbarous mode, The 
force of this remark I have learned to comprehend fully. To make up a fire 
every hour, or hour and a quarter, is, as you all know, a very tiresome and 
exhausting labor ; more especially is this so when you are operating with a 
coke that clinkers badly. 

With the limited experience I had obtained one year ago, I reported to 
you that we attended to our furnaces once in six hours ; and that the bars 
were drawn once every week. Since the time of that writing we have been 
enabled, through the teaching of greater familiarity, to do vastly better ; the 
removals of ash are now only made once in 12 hours; and, during the hot 
weather of last summer, the operaffon was performed only once in 24 hours, 
The bars have not been drawn since last July. 

This lightening of the labors of your stokers will certainly be appreciated 
by them, and must result in rendering them more careful and efficient in many 
other directions. A natural concomitant of all this is that the cares of the 
superintendent and engineer are materially lessened. 

There can be no doubt that, with these advantages, the cost of production 
will be materially reduced ; and, this being the case, is it saying too much 
that it is a mistake, at this day, to build a new, or even rebuild an old, 
bench upon the old-fashioned plan ? 


Discussion. 


President Howard hoped that the members would ask a good many ques- 

tions regarding the paper just read, He said the topic was a more than 

ordinarily interesting one. The discussion was then proceeded with in about 

the following manner. 

Mr. Highlands—I would like to ask Mr. Gimper—since he claims to have 

made a gain in production of from one-quarter to one-half a foot per pound 

of coal carbonized, through the use of this improved system of heating— 
what size of retorts he employs; the average yield obtained ; the quality of 
coal worked ; and, also, the candle power of the gas. 

Mr. Gimper—The retorts are 15" x 28" x9; the yield, prior to the intro- 
duction of the furnace system spoken of, was, on an average, about 4.37; 
this average has since been increased, in one month, to as high a figure as 
4.93, and, for the first four months of this year, the average has been 4.86, 
I will give you the average figures for the last six months of 1883 :—July, 
4.87; August, 4.93; September, 4.46 ; October, 4.43; November, 4.50; De- 
cember, 4.46. In the summer we obtain a better yield from the coal worked 
than that obtained in winter. The coal is a native coal, mined in the State 
of Kansas, and is known to the trade as ‘‘ Cherokee ” coal. It is far from 
being even in grade; indeed it varies considerably. The illuminating 
power of the gas will average 15 candles. 

Mr. MeMillin—I did not hear you describe the furnace at the Cincinnati 
meeting. Would you give me some idea as to how it is constructed ? 

Mr. Gimper—It is a small, straight, deep furnace, and is contracted on 
top as all generative furnaces are. The secondary air supply passes back 
about a foot and a half below the floor line of the retort house, going be- 
hind the upright bench flue; then we pass cold air, upwards and down 
again, at the back of that flue, then to the front and on to the retorts, where it 
meets the secondary combustion. Steam is used under the grate bars, 

Mr. MecMillin—What is the depth of coke in the furnace ? 

Mr. Gimper—From 4 to 5 feet. 

Mr. MeMillin—Your furnace is really regenerative ? 

Mr. Gimper—Yes. 

Mr. Highlands—What is the yield per bench ? 

Mr. Gimper—I have made 52,000 feet with one bench of sixes. 

Mr. Highlands—52,000 feet in 24 hours ? 

Mr. Gimper—Yes. There is one other advantage in the use of this fur- 
nace which I did not mention in my paper. Many of you, of course, are 
already working under four-hour charges ; but some of my neighbors, car- 
bonizing the same coal used by me, in order to get all the gas out, are 
obliged to run six-hour charges, ° I run off a charge in 4} hours, and could, 
I think, do it in three hours. 

Mr. Watts—Have you ascertained what amount of coke is used in keep- 
ing up the heats ? 

Mr. Gimper—One-third of the quantity produced—just that drawn from 
the two lower retorts. 

Mr. Scofield—Do you charge two retorts at a time ? 

Mr. Gimper—Yes, sir. 

Mr. King—How many mén do you have on watch—one man to a bench? 

Mr. Gimper—Oh ! no; one man cuuld hardly be expected to handle the 
coal and coke. Last winter, when I was enabled to run two benches to 
their full capacity—or nearly so—I could make 20,000 feet per man quite 
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easily. With the inferior quality of coal carbonized, as compared with 
Youghiogheny, we are obliged to handle a greater quantity of it than you who 
carbonize the latter. “ We also get an inferior coke. Perhaps, indeed cer- 
tainly, we would use less coke in the firing if it were as good as that result- 
ing from the carbonization of Youghiogheny, or other first-class coals, Still, 
in the item alone of labor saved we regard the furnaces as worth all they 
cost. Then the question of heat is so easy to settle. Say we want to charge 
1,400 pounds to a bench to-day, and 1,800 pounds to-morrow—all we have 
to do is to change our slides to suit the conditions. 

Mr. Smith—-Whose furnace do you use—one of your own devising ? 

Mr. Gimper—One from ideas picked up here and there—one obtained in 
this place and the other somewhere else. ; 

The President—You spoke about the duration of your retorts, - Is there 
anything to complain of on that score ? 

Mr. Gimper—I have had no reason for such complaint as yet. The re- 
verse order is about the state of the case. I have run under the new con- 
ditions for only 18 months ; and had hoped that the furnace would be cold 
enough (it was let down on the 28th of April) to permit a critical inspection, 
in order to determine this very thing, before I came on to the meeting. 
This, however, I could not do. 

Mr. Smith—You only use one bench of sixes now ? 

Mr. Gimper—That is all. 

Prof. Douglas—How do you find the heats to be distributed in the bench 
—equal, or fairly equal? Are the lower retorts heated as well as the top 
ones? 

Mr. Gimper—No, sir ; the top ones are the hottest. 

Prof. Douglas—You charge them heavier ? 

Mr. Gimper—Yes. 

Mr. Moran—I would like to ask Mr. Gimper what sort of a bench setting 
he has in use. 

Mr. Gimper—No particular setting—one built for as by Parker, Russell 
& Compauy. 

Mr. Moran—A bridge wall ? 

Mr. Gimper—No, sir; no bridge wall. I close all the space between the 
top of the bottom retort and the bottom of the middle retort. I let no heat 
from the furnace pass from the furnace between these two retorts, and I do 
not let any heat pass between the top of the middle retort and the bottom 
of the top retort except at the back portion—so the center is a combustion 
chamber by itself; and not until the gases have all been commingled, and 
proper combustion takes place, can they pass over the top retorts and down 
the outside. 

Mr. Shreve—I understood Mr. Gimper to say that one man could not at- 
tend to the running of a bench of sixes; this has set me to thinking that I 
am probably working my men too hard. Iam running a bench of fours 
and also a bench of threes, and one man does all the work. Now, why 
should a bench of sixes be harder to work than a bench of fours and 
threes ? 

Mr. Gimper—It may be explained by saying that you have better work- 
men in Iowa than we have got in Kansas, 

Mr. Shreve— Perhaps so ; at any rate, I have run all winter that way. 

Messrs. Scofield, Judge, Shreve, Moran, and Starr continued, at some 
length, to discuss whether it was right to ask one man to do all the work in 
connection with a bench of sixes. The discussion was carried on in a jocose 
spirit, and the best of good humor characterized the dialogue. 

The President then announced that the committee on resolutions, in re- 
spect to the Eastern visitors, was ready to report. 

Mr. Somerville, from that committee, then submitted the following : 

Mr. President: The committee whom you appointed to prepare certain 
resolutions, regarding our visiting brethren, beg leave to respectfully report 
that we consider the presence of our friends from the East, to this meeting 
of the Western Gas Association, as a great honor to us. We esteem it a 
high privilege to receive them, and think very highly of the kindly spirit 
which induced them to come so far to visit us. We take this way and op- 
portunity to spread on the record our sense of the honor done to us. 


Jas. SOMERVILLE, 
J. O. Kina, 
G. A. Hype, 


The President—Gentlemen, you have heard the resolutions as read ; what 
is your pleasure in regard thereto ? 

Mr. King—I move their adoption by a rising vote. 

Mr. King’s motion prevailed unanimously. 

The President—I notice the presence of our Eastern brethren in the room. 
I am told that some of them are very fluent speakers; and it certainly will 
be very pleasing to listen to any remarks that they may make. I presume 
they will respond if you only call upon them. 

A chorus of voices repeated the name of Harbison ; overcoming his true 
American modesty, that gentleman came forward and spoke-as follows 


’ Mr, President.and Gentlemen of the Western Gas Association—I very 


Committee. 


much regret, in response to the cordial invitation of your Secretary tothe 
gas men in the East to come on to St. Louls to this convention, that so few 
were enabled to give an affirmative answer by showing themselves before 
you and receiving your kindly and fraternal greetings -to look into your 
warm, earnest, honest faces and receive the friendly grip, which every gas 
man can and does extend unto another, no matter in what part of the world 
the meeting takes place. (Applause.) 

Mr. President, in your resolutions you Kindly alluded to the Eastern men, 
and also to the honor they had bestowed upon their Western-brethren in 
thus attending the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 
Well, sir ; permit me to say, in reply to that, the position of affairs must be 
changed. Mr. President, it is we who are the honored ones in being thus 
permitted to be present ; and we so feel it. I have long desired to make 
this journey in order that I might make the personal acquaintance of the 
gentlemen whom it has now been my pleasure and fortune to meet, and 
with whose names I have long been familiarized through perusing the cclumns 
of the American Gas Licur Journnat. I have wanted to meet them face to 
face ; I have wished to come and sit at their feet, so that I might learn from 
them, and in both of these objects have I been successful during the past 
two days. 

Mr. President, these Associations of gas men—beginning with our own 
dear New England one (which is the parent Association), the American, 
the Central New York and the Western—have done a great amount of good 
to those who are engaged in the pursuit of advancing our science ; not a:one 
in the formal presentation of papers, and the discussions thereon, but in the 
quiet social chat that takes up the time between the sessions. I feel you 
will all join me in the wish and hope that these various gatherings will 
flourish and prosper in acccordance with the ideas of the master spirits who 
conceived the votion of their birth. 

As I look at it, the business of the manufacture and distribution of gas is 
one of the most honorable professions of the present day. The position 
taken by some of us in the East, is that consumers have some rights which 
the managers of gas works are bound to respect. (Laughter and applause.) 
I do not say—I do not set up the claim—that the managers of gas works 
have any rights that the public ought to respect ; although I believe that 
such rights exist. (Laughter.) It would take a long time to enumerate the 
benefits which have accrued to our profession as a result of the formation 
of these Associations. Let me briefly state a few of the most pronounced. 
It is within the recollection of us all that a few years ago—and but a few— 
you could scarcely find a place where the selling price of gas was below $3 
a thousand—indeed it was not a troublesome task to find situations where 
the rate was double that. On the other hand, it is rather difficult now to 
discover localities where the $3 figure prevails ; and it seems to me, in seek- 
ing out a reason for this wonderful change, that our Associations, with the 
members meeting together at stated periods, comparing notes, receiving ad- 
vice, and mutually imparting information, are largely responsible for these 
forward steps. Many of the improvements in system of manufacture, in- 
stituted in our various plants, have resulted from our pleasant and har- 
monious mutualintercourse. The same rule applies to the distribution ser- 
vice ; and this remark leads me on to another phase of the question. 

I remember very well, some 25 years ago, when I was a clerk in the office 
of the company that to this day I have the honor of serving, I found in ex- 
istence a system of bookkeeping which hardly accorded with my ideas as to 
how a method of accounts should be properly kept. I requested and received 
from my honored President a general letter of introduction; and armed 
with this document, I gained admittance and a cordial welcome into the 
counting-rooms of the gas works that I desired to inspect. Their entire 
systems of keeping accounts were laid before me, and this cordiality opened 
my eyes as to what gas men really were. My feelings in regard to their 
nature underwent a great change in this particular; for, years before that, 
when I was a very young lad in the employ of a firm of Hartford book- 
sellers, I remember being instructed to go to the gas company’s office and 
settle a bill that had been rendered against my then employers for a month's 
consumption of gas. I approached the cashier's desk in fear and trem- 
bling, possessed with a hcly horror of the man that was taking the money. 
People held the gas man in dread in those days. That is not the order of 
things now ; I do not know of anyone who, on general principles, seems to 
be afraid of the gas man—certainly not when it comes to a question of pay- 
ing bills. The consumer does not approach the cashier with humility, nor 
with any appearance of dread ; indeed, they all have sufficient courage to 
‘‘ speak right out in meeting ”—and, for a fact, they oftentimes make com- 
plaints about the size of their bills. (Laughter.) I have even heard it 
stated that consumers have had the temerity to complain about the candle 
power of the gas. A good many of them imagine (the newspapers pretty 
much all appear to agree on this) that gas engineers have little else to do be- 
sides eating rock candy, and drinking champagne, and all that sort of thing. 
(Laughter.) I am heartily sorry to be obliged to say that they are wrong. 
(Renewed laughter and applause.) 
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And now, Mr. President, in conclusion, let me again reaffirm my regret 
that some greater number of our Eastern brothers are not here to-day to 
fittingly respond to the earnest sympathy and appreciation contained in the 
words of the resolutions submitted by your committee; but, sir, on behalf 
of those present and absent I wish to extend to you my hearty thanks for 
your invitation, and for your cordial greetings. Let me express the earnest 
nope that when the time for our aunual Eastern meetings arrives we shall 
have the honor and pleasure of receiving you (any one or all) at our sessions ; 
and of one thing, gentlemen, rest assured—we will endeavor not to be 
vehindhand in extending pleasant and convincing testimeny as to the 
heartiness of our hospitality; the latch-string will always be out» to the 
Western gas men. (Applause.) 

The President—Gentlemen, there are some others of the visitors present 
with us from whom we should be glad to hear. 


In response to calls, Mr. Thomas, of New York, spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, the ground has been so fully covered by my friend Harbi- 
son as to make it seem almost a pity to say anything further, for fear of 
spoiling the effect that his speech has exerted upon his auditors. This is 
the first time I have had the pleasure of coming out here to meet you, and 
the visit has certainly been a source of great satisfaction to me. I had 
some idea of what Western people were before I came here, but I certainly 
think, judging from the progress of developments at this meeting, that I 
rather gauged them a little too low, underestimated their product to the 
pound, and hardly did justice to their candle power. (Laughter.) Not 
that I had any of these items at low figures either. I rather think the visi- 
tors who came along with me are just about as much at fault. Brother 
Harbison says he has actually heard of some consumers who found fault 
with their gas bills. In my long experience I have also heard of two or 
three like cases. I wonder if Harbison has read about the new definition of 
the word ‘“‘ anomaly.” For fear he did not, I will venture to give it. A 
young hopeful asked his father what “anomaly” meant. Paterfamilias 
replied, ‘‘ Why, my son, an anomaly is a man who pays his gas bills without 
calling everybody connected with the gas company a thief.” Times have 
changed, and decidedly for the better, in the business of gas manufacture. 
The old-time secrecy has been replaced by a desire to mutually help one 
another. 

Now, as I said before, brother Harbison has gone over the ground pretty 
thoroughly ; yet I would like to make some allusion to one remark that was 
offered by President Howard—and that remark came in when he said he 
thought the reception accorded the visitors was rather a cold one. While 
not exactly desirous of speaking for the Eastern party as a whole on this 
question, I cannot forego saying something, as an individual, in regard 
thereto. The idea put forward as to the coldness of the reception given us 
recalls to my mind a story tuld about a man who lived in a place not far 

rom where our friend Harbison is located. The man of whom the story is 
related was a decided unbeliever in a future state—that is, he was an unbe- 
liever while he remained active in the flesh. In due course of time the 
sceptic ‘paid the debt he owed to nature,” and ‘ went the way of all 
flesh.” When about a year had elapsed after his death, his son was asked 
if anything had been heard from him. The son replied, ‘‘ Oh, yes ; we got 
a telegram from him.” ‘‘ Well, what did he say?” was the next query. 
The answer was, ‘‘ Why, I believe he said, ‘send on my summer clothes.’” 
(Laughier.) The fact is, I have been so warmly received here that I have 
thought of sending half a dozen telegrams to New York for my summer 
clothes. (Great laughter and applause. ) 

The President—Gentlemen, I perceive another modest Eastern brother, 
seated away off in the background, in the person of Mr. John Andrew, of 
Chelsea, Mass. I will call upon him as a member of the New England Assc- 
ciation of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. Andrew—Mr. President, and Members of the Western Gas Associa- 
tion: I have never made a speech in my life, probably because I did not 
know how. Certain it is, I fear that my eloquence will fail me now. I can 
say, however, that 1 thank you for the kindness, courtesy, and friendship 
extended to my friends and myself ; and I hope and trust that we will have 
an opportunity to meet you during some session of our Eastern Association, 
when we will endeavor to reciprocate the many and generous favors so 
heartily bestowed upon us while we have been in this city. (Applause. ) 

The President—Mr. Slater, of Providence, R. L, is also with us. 
should like to hear from him. 

Mr. Slater—Mr. President, like Mr. Andrew I must confess my inability 
to make a speech, and will therefore refrain from making such an attempt. 
Since entering this hall (having made my appearance while friend Harbison 
was speaking) it appeared to me that I was in attendance at a session of an 
Eastern Association, since none but Eastern men appeared “to have the 
floor.” I feel it to be unnecessary to make any extended formal remarks 
regarding the matters so well commented upon by my fellow visitors. I can 
only say that I have taken great interest in the sessions of this meeting, 
and may further add that the Western Association is doing great things in 


We 








the way of advancing our common profession. Gentlemen, I heartily thank 
you for your kindness. 

The President—The next thing in order will be the reading of a paper 
presented by Mr. T. G. Lansden, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Lansden—I promise that this paper will be a very short one. It is 
in continuation of a similar one* read by me before the Association at the 


1883 meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the subject of 
BENCHES OF ‘‘ THREES,” 


I have been in receipt of letters from several parties desirous of knowing 
what success I have met with in working the large-sized retorts which I in- 
stalled in the works under my charge during the last year. These inquiries, 
it appears to me, will be best answered by presenting a short statement as 
to what I have accomplished, since the last meeting of the Association, with 
them. 

At our meeting last May (1883) I gave an enumeration of my reasons for 
still adhering to benches of threes. In that paper I also gave the results of 
one month’s running of a new stack in which I had placed larger retorts, 
the construction of the bench differing only in that the carbonizing vessels 
were of increased capacity. After one year’s experience with these large 
retorts I am enabled to append the following results. 

Those who may feel sufficient interest in the matter can the more readily 
understand what I may now say if they will refer to my former paper on the 
subject, published in its proper order in the proceedings of our last annual 
meeting, as reported in the American Gas Licut JOURNAL. 

One year ago last spring I rebuilt a stack containing 26 benches of threes 
—each retort measuring 3,000 inches of floor surface. Last spring (1883) I 
rebuilt another, containing 24 benches of same sized retorts. This latter 
stack I had running one month before my annual report was made up for 
presentation to the officers of the company—the date of same being Decem- 
ber 1. The figures I gave you in my paper of last May (1883) were up to 
the 1st of December, 1882 ; these I now give you are up to the Ist of De- 
cember, 1883. I had the benefit of the first stack of benches for one year, 
as also one month’s run of the stack ‘of 24 benches. This would be (for the 
twelvemonth) equal to one year’s run of 28 benches of the large-sized re-' 
torts. 

I had an increase in the annual make of gas of 42,500,000 cubic feet, and 
a decrease in my gas making account of $1,350. This result is gained from 
being able to charge 150 pounds more of coal at a time than formerly. 

Having had such great improvement, I determined upon going a step 
further in the same direction ; and am now placing, as my top retort, a vessel 
containing 3,450 inches of floor space—the dimensions being 19” x 32” x 9’. 
On this last bench I am now carbonizing 1,200 pounds of coal every four 
hours, or 7,200 pounds in the 24 hours. 

The report I gave the Association for the year ending December, 1882, 
was: Gas made, 420,000,000 cubic feet ; average number of retorts, 137 ; 
yield, 5.12 cubic feet ; candle power, 16.92. For the year ending December 
31, 1883, the figures are: Gas made, 462,729,000 cubic feet ; average num- 
ber of retorts in operation, 132 ; yield, 5.18 ; candle power, 17.79 ; amount 
of coke used under benches, 42 per cent. of that made. 

From the bench with which I am working off 1,200 pounds at a charge, I 
measured the coke left after firing, and found that the portion consumed 
was a trifle less than 40 per cent. of the coke made. I measured the coke 
product of 48 hours working. 

This, gentlemen, I promise you shall be my last infliction upon the Asso- 
ciation in regard to the subject of benches of threes. 


Discussion. 


Mr. MeMillin—What is your usual charge to a bench ? 

Mr. Lansden—My ordinary charge to a bench of threes, retorts 18” x 28”, 
is 1,000 pounds. The report given for the year includes 28 benches of 
that size of retorts, the average number of retorts worked being 132. Some- 
thing over a month ago I started the experiment of placing the 19" x 32” x 9’ 
retort on top of the two lower ones ; on that bench I have been for some 
time working off 1,200 pounds to a charge. Now, just as fast as my old 
benches burn out I am putting in a top retort of the dimensions last stated. 

Mr. MeMillin—Of course, you think you are getting just as good a yield, 
or you would not follow this system. 

Mr. Lansden—We make over 30,000 cubic feet to a man on the bench. 

Mr. Smith—Does your 18” x 28” last as long as when 15” x 23” ? 

Mr. Lansden—I figure on the amount of gas I make. I do not care how 
long they last while they produce what I think they should. From 18 to 24 
months is as long as I expect to run my retorts. 

A Member—Do you use cannel coal ? 

Mr. Lansden—Yes ; a mixture of Indiana cannel. 

Mr. Starr—I would like to ask, if you had to build an entire new set of 
benches, whether you would build for threes or sixes. 





* See JOURNAL, Vol, XXXVIII., No. 11, issue of June 2, 1883, 
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Mr. Lansden—I hardly think it necessary to answer that question. 
Mr. Starr—Well, let me ask the question in this way: If I were building 
new works, would you advise me to build for threes or sixes ? 

Mr. Lansden—I might not advise you to build for threes ; but I would 
build for them, The point with me is this: I have been striving for 22 
years to get a twelvemonth’s report of what other works have done in run- 
ning sixes, but I cannot obtain it. If I were cramped for ground room I 
would put the retorts on top of one another; but where ground room was 
ample I would erect threes, even if every dollar spent in the construction 
was to come out of my own pocket. 

Mr. Thomas—How wide are your ovens ? 

Mr. Lansden—Seven feet in width. 

Mr. MeMillin—What is the yield of the Indiana cannel ? 

Mr. Lansden—I have not been able to separate it. For a great many 
years we used West Virginia and Kanawha cannels as enrichers, The In- 
diana cannel keeps up the candle power nearly as well as these did, and the 
cost is much less, To bring up my candle power I generally use from 
5} to 6 per cent. in the summer season, increasing the percentage to per- 
haps 12 per cent. in winter. The only drawback to the Indiana cannel is 
the poor quality of its coke. I could use the Virginia cannel coke under my 
benches in the summer season, but I cannot do so with the other. I have 


to sell it very cheap. 
(To be Concluded.) 








The Application of Gas for Heating Bakers’ Ovens. 
cars 
By W. J. Boorr, of London. 

[The following paper on the above-named subject was read by the author 
at the last meeting of the British Gas Institute. The text is taken from the 
report of the proceedings of the Institute as published in the Journal of Gas 
Lighting. | 

The text of this paper has been suggested by the circular and list of sub- 
jects issued by the Council of the Institute, dated March, 1884—‘‘ The Best 
Means of Extending the Use of Gas, and How its Consumption may be 
Increasel,” The vast importance of the subject I need not dwell upon ; 
but it may be well to remark here that the many improvements introduced 
into the manufacture of gas tend (or should do so) to the production of a 
larger quantity of gas from each ton of coal, and by improvements in plant 
to produce still more gas per day from the same retort bench. Then the 
progress made from time to time in regard to gas burners allows of a greater 
amount of illumination being obtained with a smaller consumption of gas. 
The more these various improvements are introduced, the more it becomes 
the duty of gas manufacturers to look for new applications for their product. 
In this paper I purpose pointing out one of the best ways-of extending the 
use of gas, and giving some indication to what extent its consumption may 
be increased. 

‘* Coal gas as fuel,”’ ‘‘ The fuel of the future,” ‘‘ Heating by gas,” are all 
very familiar phrases to the gas engineer, and terms which are now getting 
old ; and when we are told by Mr. G. Livesey that he has found, from care- 
ful observation, that 72 per cent. of all fhe gas sent out is consumed between 
the hours of 6 and 12 p.m., and that during the remaining 18 hours only 28 
per cent. is employed (a great portion of which must te used for lighting 
purposes in dark workshops and warehouses), what a little appears to have 
been done in the way of making gas a fuel. The Smoke Abatement Exhibi- 
tion of 1882 initiated several movements to bring gas into more general use 
as a fuel; and, amongst the number, the particular subject of this paper— 
the ‘‘Gas-heated Bakers’ Oven.” The principle there adopted—viz., external 
heating—was, however, found to be too costly ; and, further, it was not new 
ovens which the baker required, but the existing ovens heated with gas. I 
wil quote here the words of Mr. W. B. Pringle, President of the London 
Bakers’s Association. When talking with me on this subject, and referring 
to the external application of gas, he said, ‘‘Mr. Booer, you are on the 
wrong track. What you want to do is to put gas into the present ovens in 
place of the coal fire.” This started a new idea, and from that day the work 
of devising a new plan of heating existing bakers’ ovens with gas was begun. 
The first record of these attempts was fully published in the Journal of Gas 
Lighting for Nov. 13, 1883 (p. 845). 

T shall now point out some of the difficulties in the way of applying gas to 
bakers’ ovens, and then show and describe how these difficulties are met by 
my latest arrangement. I will next give some trade opinions as to the work- 
ing of the arrangement, and indicate the impediments to its general adop- 
tion ; suggesting how gas engineers and managers may assist the increased 
consumption of gas, with profit to gas companies and benefit to the com- 
munity at la-ge. 

Allow me here to remark that, in giving what may appear to be the details 
of a business with which you (as gas engineers) may think you have little to 
do, I do so for more reasons than one. In the first place, when you return 





contact with many persons in the trade for which this application of gas is 
designed ; and you will then be the better qualified to answer many ques- 
tions that may be put, if I supply you with the facts obtained by personal 
attendance for many nights in the bakehouse. Further, I should like to 
enunciate the principle that, in any attempt to apply gas for heating pur- 
poses, there must first of all be acquired a thorough and (as far as possible) 
a complete knowledge of the particular trade or purpose—with its many 
technical and other difficulties—before any amount of success can be ob- 
tained, And I may, perhaps, here be excused for saying that it was my 
thorough knowledge of the stained-glass business which enabled me to 
bring to perfection the gas kilns I devised for use in that business. 

The work of an ordinary bread bakery in London commences about 8 p.m. 
by setting what is termed the ‘‘sponge.” The sponge works itself into a 
condition ready for the next process in from two tu three hours; and then 
the dough is made by mixing the sponge with more flour and water. The 
dough will then work itself ready for the next process in about two or three 
more hours, You will here notice one of the first difficulties of the baking 
trade—viz., the uncertainty as to time of the various processes through 
which the dough passes ; all affected by the quality and quantity of the 
yeast, the temperature of the water used in mixing, and the general temper- 
ature of the atmosphere and (more particularly) of the bakehouse. When 
the dough is made, it is usual for the men to lie down in the bakehouse and 
wait for its ‘‘rising.’”” In some bakehouses a very ingenious arrangement is 
resorted to for the purpose of knowing when the dough is ready. Under the 
lid of the trough containing the dough a knife is put, with a weight of about 
2 pounds on the end of it, and a piece of iron underneath ; so that, when the 
dough raises the lid of the trough, the weight falls upon the piece of iron 
plate and wakes the men, At this point it is usual to start the oven or ovens 
(I am here referring to the ordinary coal oven—of which it is estimated that 
there are more than 6,000 in London, and 60,0U0 in England—and for which 
the ges-heating arrangement now under consideration is specially designed). 

As bakers vary so much in their statements as to the time and quantity of 
coal used for heating their oven, I will now give you a record from personal 
observation of the heating ofa coal oven for a first batch :—July 17, 1883. 
Coal oven fire lighted at 12:30 (midnight); burning until 2 a.m.; lying down 
for two hours (which means that the damper was put in to allow the heat to 
develop in the oven) ; at 4 a.m. fire again made up; and about half an hour 
before “‘ setting in,” oven again laid down. In all, ten large shovelfuls of 
coal were used for the first heating of the oven. When the weight pre- 
viously mentioned falls, and the men resume work, they throw out the 
dough from the trough and cut it up into pieces, weighing each piece. This 
operation is called ‘‘ scaling off.” As each piece is weighed, it is moulded or 
rolled into a round form, and laid on one side. When all the dough is scaled 
off, the work of moulding for the oven commences; and the coal oven is then 
‘‘se filed out.” This is done by using a large mop (with water) to remove 
the soot from the floor of the oven, and also the cinders which have found 
their way in from the furnace. The importance of the oven being at a 
proper heat for the dough will now be easily seen. Many hours have been 
spent in bringing the dough up to this point, at which, as a rule, it cannot 
be allowed to wait. It must go into the oven or spoil; and the effect of a 
“slack” oven or a ‘‘rash” oven—that is to say, an oven over or under 
heated—may be noticed in the various bakers’ windows as you pass along 
the streets of London. A slack oven turns the bread out pale, or, as the 
trade term it, ‘‘ boiled ;” while the rash oven turns it out ‘‘ toasted ”—black 
bottoms and highly colored, but not thoroughly soaked. Each fresh con- 
signment of coal, the varying draught in the flue, and the stoking of the 
furnace are, therefore, great sources of trouble to the baker, who, having 
spent all night in the preparation of his dough, cannot possibly replace it in 
the morning if his oven fails him. Therefore you will see one reason why 
the baker should hesitate to apply any new arrangement to his oven. 

I will here quote a paragraph from the last annual report of the London 
Master Bakers’ Protection Society, to show their feeling on this point : 

‘‘The baking trade has so often been made the sport of scientific pretend- 
ers, who profess to do that which to them proved an impossibility, that we 
must at once concede that Mr. Booer has a most difficult task to perform. 
He has to conquer the prejudices of men who have beeu so frequently de- 
ceived that they shrug their shoulders and smile dubiously at his efforts. To 
ask such to allow their furnaces to be experimented upon only brings forth 
a courteous refusal in response ; and the scientist, who feels he has the so- 
lution within his grasp, is almost debarred the opportunity of giving it a 
practical demonstration.” 

I shall have occasion further on to refer to other parts of their report. To 
meet this particular difficulty of a required heat at a particular time, various 
ovens have been invented, called ‘‘ continuous ovens” (such as hot-water 
and coke ovens), which are to be always hot; but the ordinary coal oven 
cannot be converted into this form. It is necessary, therefore, that, in ap- 
plying gas to existing ovens, it should be so arranged that whatever can be 





to your various duties, the desire to push this question may bring you in 


done with the coal can be done with the gas—and a little more. Suffi- 
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cient fuel must be at hand to heat the oven more quickly than coal could do 
it, and with such uniformity that an hour's heating on one night gives the 


same result as an hour’s heating on the previous night. The arrangement 
must also be of such a nature that it can be applied to the oven without in- 
terfering with the daily business of the baker, as it is a rule for the trade not 
to have any more ovens than they have work for. To suggest, therefore, 
that a baker must do without his oven for one night wovld be fatal to any 
improvement. The cost also—a most important matte:—must not be very 
great, as by far the larger proportion of London bakers are without much 
spare capital. 

As to how far this invention meets the requirements of the baker, the 
trade and its reports shall now testify. On July 13, 1883, a deputation of 
master bakers, appointed by the Trade Protection Society, attended to see 
two batches of bread baked in an oven heated by this arrangement ; and, a8 
the outcome of their visit, the report presented at the end of the year (and 
to which I have already referred), contained the following: 

‘* Without hazarding the assertion that Mr. Booer has wholly met the 
three requirements of the baker—namely, ‘suitability,’ ‘ durability,’ and 
‘ economy ’—in justice to that gentleman it is only fair to state that he has, 
beyond all question, succeeded in turning out, by the gas process, a loaf 
equal ir every respect to the best loaf baked by the ordinary oven. The 
practical question is, therefore, set at rest. The second condition has yet to 
be tested ; but we have Mr. Booer’s authority for stating that, when once 
the gas oven is in work, very little outlay will be required for repairs. As 
to the cost of fuel, this will be rather a question for the gas companies and 
senatorial legislation than either for the bakers or Mr. Booer. For some 
months past Mr. Booer, under the cognizance otf this Committee, has been 
perfecting his invention ; and more than one member of the Society has ex- 
pressed himself favorably as to the results obtained.” 

To form a proper estimate of the value of this report, it may be well to 
mention that, after it is written, a Committee of the Society carefully con- 
sider it; and then, if approved, it is ordered to be printed and circulated 
throughout the trade. 


Particulars of the Test Bakings in Mr. Loeber's Oven, to which the 
Invention has been Applied. 

The oyen is 7 feet by 6 feet, internal measure ; or what is generally known 
as a 6-bushel oven. On July 13 the deputation from the Master Bakers’ 
Association—consisting of Mr. Pringle, Mr. May, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Inglis— 
attended at Mr. Loeber’s, 161 Blackfriars Road, London, to see to batches 
baked, as follows: 


Commenced heating the oven............. 12.154 Mm 
en re ne ee ee ere 2.25 § 
Gas consumed, 460 feet. 
Commenced setting in.................... 2.35 * 
ee ne eee 2.53 * 
Oven opened and “ cottages” drawn 3.53 * 
Remainder of first batch drawn........... 4.30 * 
Second heating commenced.............. 4.40 *“ 
Second heating finished.................. 5.55 
Gas consumed, 275 feet. 
Commenced setting in................... 5.55 * 
Finished and oven closed ................ 6.11 * 
Opened and “‘ cottages ” drawn........... 720° 
Remainder of second batch drawn ........ 7.55 * 


Since these trial bakings a number of improvements have been made; re- 
ducing the time of heating and the quantity of gas consumed. A 10-bushel 
oven is now heated in less time, and with less gas, than the 6-bushel oven 
referred to. 

The Bakers’ Record for Dec. 29, 1883, in its editorial article, gave the 
following unbiassed testimony: 

‘*Mr. Booer had three important considerations to weigh in the applica- 
tion of his invention. In the first place, he must adapt his apparatus to 
furnaces already existing ; secondly, he must turn out a loaf equal in every 
respect to that baked in the ordinary manner ; and, thirdly, the cost must 
not be in excess of the old plan. So far as the first two conditions are con- 
cerned, we aver most emphatically that Mr. Booer has fully succeeded.” 

Now as to the design of the invention, and its probable effect upon gas 
companies. The arrangement is simple, and easily adjusted to the furnaces 
of the existing ovens. The design is to produce the largest possible sheet of 
flame from a limited source, and ensure an equal distribution over the 


oven. [Mr. Booer here showed the burner, and explained how the heat is 
conveyed to all parts of the oven. He also described how it is fixed in the 
oven. } 


As to the consumption of gas, every oven to which this burner is applied 
will, on an average, consume not less than 1,000 cubic feet per day ; and 
this gas will be required between twelve o’clock at night and twelve o’clock 








at noon—or at a time when the gas companies have now little or no demand 
for gas. Once fixed, it will be a certain daily consumption. The people 
must have their daily bread ; and, therefore, the baker must have his daily 
gas. In the report of the South Metropolitan Gas Company for the half 
year ending June 30, 1883, it was stated that 1,500 cooking stoves brought 
in £5,700 (being equal to £3 16s. per stove); and that the average income 
from gas engines was equal to £15 15s. per engine per annum. Now, one 
baker’s oven will bring in a certain revenue of at least £51 per annum, cal- 
culating the price of the gas at 2s. 10d. per 1,000 cu. ft. Thus 100 of these 
ovens in a company’s district would bring in £5,100; or nearly as much as 
the 1,500 cooking stoves. As we know that there are, in and around Lon- 
don, more than 6,000 of these ovens to which gas may be applied, it means 
to the London gas companies an income of about £900 per day, or equal to 
£328,500 per annum. 

It does not need any force of argument to show how very desirable it is 
that the gas companies should forward this enterprise ; and I must here ac- 
knowledge more especially the cordial assistance given to me by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company and the Gas Light and Coke Company (who 
have encouraged and helped me in many ways to combat the difficulties), as 
well as the valuable help of my coadjutor, Mr. R. A. Gilson, whose advice 
and assistance in many of my experiments has been of great value, and 
whose name is coupled with mine in this patent. Without their aid the 
gas oven would not have reached iis present position of success. But there 
is still a battle to fight; for vested interests have been touched, and the 
oven builder, the coal merchant, and even the baker, are all inclined to op- 
pose the general adoption of the gas oven. The oven builder says it will 
take away his living, for there will be no repairs ; the coal merchant does 
not like the idea of losing so good a customer ; and the baker says he is very 
conservative, by which he means to convey the idea that he is quite satisfied 
with his filthy coal furnace, because it will cost him something to have the 
gas furnace putin. But the smoke abatement act, public taste, and a grow- 
ing sanitary revolution, will have something to say on this question ; and it 
now becomes the duty, as well as the privilege, of every gas manufacturer 
to make good use of all the law and sentiment at his command, to forward 
so satisfactory an end as the use of gas in bakers’ ovens. The large con- 
sumption, the increased agitation for sanitary improvement in bakehouses, 
the smoke nuisance, and the proved superiority of gas for the purpose, 
should be strong weapons in the hands of the gas engineer; and with the 
co-operation of such a company as the present, immediate and important 
improvements may soon be realized in the sale of gas and the sanitary con- 
dition of our bakehouses. The Bakers’ Record of April 26 last, under the 
head of ‘‘ Revival of the Old Persecution,” complains of the police activity 
amongst the bakers to suppress the smoke nuisance, and says: 


‘* Just now the spirit of the late Mr. Sandison is making, as our religious 
friends; would say, ‘a new manifestion ;’ and throughout the whole metro- 
politan radius we are informed bakers’ chimneys are emitting more smoke 
every night than weuld suffice to eclipse all the dense clouds that ever 
issued from Pluto’s burning regions. Like the unteachable Turk, the baker 
is not to be turned from his evil ways. Notwithstanding Mr. Sandison un- 
dertook to teach the operative how to stoke his furnace, he has profited not. 
And Mr. Coles—Mr. Sandison’s successor—has been no more fortunate with 
the oven builders ; for, with all the new patquts and improvements, they 
have not yet succeeded in providing a furnace that will consume its own 
smoke. The result of this wilful perversity, or deplorable ignorance, is 
that the master bakers are going through a second edition of that persecu- 
tion which a few years ago roused so much indignation in the trade.” 


In conclusion, I have much pleasure in saying that a full-sized oven, with 
the gas arrangement fixed in it, may be seen in daily operation at the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition ; and you are one and all cordially invited to 
view the oven, and see the bread baked in it. Mr. Marshall, the baker who 
is working the oven, has four fitted up ; and they have been in use daily for 
months in his various bakehouses. He has now found, after month;’ experi- 
ence, that the average consumption of gas per oven is 1,250 cubic feet per 
night. With this quantity of gas he turns out an average of five batches, 
costing him, with gas at 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet, 93d. per batch. He also 
finds that he saves in the weight of the bread more than sufficient to pay for 
the entire amount of gas consumed. This saving is effected by a better 
diffusion of the heat, and a retention of steam in the bread ; giving a thinner 
crust and a larger loaf. This is without making any allowance whatever for 
saving in repairs, shovels, rakes, and the necessary attendants of a coal- 
heated oven, with a perfect freedom from smoke, dust, and ashes. The ob- 
noxious gases generated from the storage of coals are also entirely removed, 
which, as a chemical fact, is one of the greatest importance. An opportun- 
ity now presents itself, therefore, for gas engineers to come to the relief of 
the bakers, and see them supplied with a gas furnace which will at once 
free them from the persecution they so much dread, render their ovens clean 
and healthy, and their work easier, besides giving to the public a better and 





more wholesome loaf of bread, 
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Discussion, 

Mr. G. Livesey said he should like to be allowed to say a word on Mr. 
Booer’s behalf. Mr. Booer had worked most earnestly and perseveringiy 
upon this matter ; but, so far, had not, he (Mr. Livesey) believed, derived 
any benefit from what he had done. Many men would have been disheart- 
ened and discouraged by such obstacles as had lain in Mr. Booer’s path, A 
great difficulty which seemed to exist in the way of introducing Mr. Booer’s 
apparatus into bakers’ ovens was a very natural fear on the part of the baker 
that, if they were to admit that it was successful, they would be compelled 
to alter all their ovens, and thus put themselves to considerable expense, 
Gas engineers could sympathize with such a fear, for they knew what it was 
to alter appliances of any kind ; and it behooved them, if they wished to in- 
crease their consumption, to do what they could both for the baker and for 
the inventor of the apparatus. He (Mr. Livesey) believed that the origin of 
the present invention was an application of the principle to an oven for 
vitrifying painted glass. He first saw it on the premises of Mr. R. A. Gilson, 
in Union street, Borough, and found that it answered admirably there. 
Since that time Mr. Booer had applied his energies to the baking of bread. 
He believed that it could be shown that the oven was a success; and he had 
no doubt that, if it was so proved, the smoke abatement act would be 
brought to bear, in order to facilitate and hasten the general adoption of gas 
in ovens. Anything that gas engineers might be able to do in order to help 
forward so good a movement was well deserving of being done. One way in 
which the baker asked to be helped was to be supplied with gas at cost 
price ; at least, at a very much lower rate than that used for lighting. But 
it was not likely that the baker could be helped in such a manner. He 
knew that some of their friends had ventured to supply gas for manufactur- 
ing purposes at a lower rate than for lighting ; but the gas companies in 
London had not seen their way to do so. ‘l'hey had been firm and decided in 
saying, ‘‘ We cannot reduce the price. If the ovea cannot be made a finan- 
cial success with gas at the ordinary selling price, we cannot help you in 
that direction at all.” As to gas pressure, Mr. Booer had successfully con- 
tended against this difficulty ; and, while the period after midnight was, of 
course, the time of the least pressure, he had so improved his burners that 
it was found possible, with a sufficiently large service, to give a supply of 
gas which would be ample to heat the oven. 

Mr. Isaac Carr (Widnes) asked what would be the cost of applying the ap- 
paratus to ordinary bakers’ ovens. Mr. Booer had, he said, stated that the 
cost of making bread in the gas-heated oven was 93d. a batch. ‘He should 
like to know how this figure compared with the cost of baking a batch by 
means of coal in the old-fashioned way. 

Mr. R. Fish said that he had had the pleasure of examining the method 
described for heating bakers’ ovens with gas, and he was fully satisfied as 
to the merits that were claimed by Mr. Booer. One noticeable feature re- 
lated to the difference which the process made in the weight of the bread; 
in fact, it had been said that there was an actual gain of weight by the pro- 
cess. On one occasion Mr. Booer’s assistant had told him (Mr. Fish) that 
there was a gain of about 1} oz. in the weight of a 4-Ib. loaf. This, howev- 
er, was not quite clear to his mind ; because, if bread was baked at a given 
temperature, one would naturally suppose that there would be an equal 
evaporation taking place whichever process was being used. This was a 
point which he thought ought to be cleared up; and no doubt Mr. Booer 
would be able to give an explanation of it. 

Mr. Denny Lane, referring to the observations of the last speaker, said 
that he had heard the statement that if the same {quantity of bread was put 
into an externally-heated oven and in an oven heated internally with gas, a 
greater weight would come out from the gas-heated oven than from the oven 
which was heated externally ; and he began to wonder what coul4 be the 
cause of the difference. The opinion which he had formed on the subject 
was that, if the oven was heated externally, the air inside became “‘ thirsty ” 
for moisture ; and, the higher the temperature of the air, the larger would 
be the quantity of moisture which it could hold in solution, In an externally- 
heated oven, there would be no means of supplying the moisture to the air, 
On the other hand, in the case of an oven heated internally by gas, all the 
hydrogen that was burnt was converted into water in the oven ; and, there- 
fore, it so far satisfied the ‘thirst ” of the heated air—as it were, slaked it. 
He could, therefore, see a scientific reason why there should be a larger 
quantity of moisture in the one case than in the other. The same result 
might occur in Mr. Booer’s oven, as the same principles would be present— 
by the act of combustion they generated water in the gaseous state. He 
(Mr. Lane) was sorry to differ from Mr. Livesey upon one point; and that 
was as to the desirability of supplying gas at a reduced price when it was to 
be used for purposes other than illumination. He thought there would be 
good reasons for selling gas at a lower price, if such a concession would lead 
to increased consumption. One reason was that it would give additional em- 
ployment to men and meters ; and practically extend the gas holding power 
of the works. If the quantity of gas which was made was distributed more 
evenly over the twenty-four hours, they would require less gasholder room in 
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proportion to the annual consumption. Another point to which Mr. Booer 
had referred was one which his (Mr. Lane’s) company were always ready to 
meet ; und that was the objection on the part of the bakers to an increased 
outlay of capital. His company either provided them with the apparatus 
and charged the bakers an annual rent; or they supplicd the apparatus, to 
be paid for in twelve instalments, spread over three years. In the latter case 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. was charged. But it was calculated only 
upon the unpaid portion of the purchase-money; so that the quar- 
terly payments diminished until all the instalments were paid. When an 
annual rent was charged, it was calculated upon the following basis: For 
depreciation, 10 per cent. on the apparatus; 4 per cent. for interest on 
money ; and 1 per cent. for insurance. He believed that it was good policy 
to encourage the bakers in this way. ‘The gas companies thus obtained in- 
terest on their money, and had a provision against depreciation ; and if the 
thing succeeded they had a new outlet for their gas, and hence additional 
profits. 

Mr. W. J. Warner (South Shields) said tbat in his district there was a very 
poor field indeed fer the application of gas for baking. Most of the people 
baked their own bread ; and consequently the baker was, to a great extent, 
dispensed with. In Shields a short while ago there was a small shopkeeper, 
who was in the habit of baking bread for his customers, who thought a large- 
sized gas stove would answer his purpose well. His wife, however, objected ; 
but on one occasion she happened to be absent from home, and he (Mr. 
Warner) persuaded the husband to put up a gas stove for doing the baking. 
A stove was fitted up in the wife’s absence ; and shortly after she returned 
she was asked whether she would like to have it taken down. She replied, 
‘* Certainly not ; the bread is greatly improved by the new method of baking 
it.” When this was known among the general dealers who made bread for 
their customers, there was quite arun upon the gas-stoves suitable for the 
purpose. 

Mr. G. E. Stevenson (Peterborough) said that any application of gas 
which would demand a large consumption was naturally of a fascinating - 
character to gas companies ; and he had no doubt that Mr. Livesey had uot 
said a word too much on behalf of Mr. Booer’s apparatus. The method de- 
vised for baking by gas was very ingenious; but, of the many difficulties 
which had to be overcome, it seemed to him that the greatest was the finan- 
cial one. He should therefore like to ask Mr. Booer for a little more inform- 
ation as to the comparative cost of baking by gas and baking by coal. Mr. 
Booer stated in his paper that the primary heating of the oven required 
something approaching 500 cubic feet of gas. At the price which he had 
taken—viz., 2s. 10d. per 1,000 feet—this would cost about 1s. 5d. He (Mr. 
Stevenson) had been informed that the cost for heating an ordinary, baker’s 
oven by coal in the first instance was 5d. or 6d.; about 1 ewt. of coal being 
required. If this was true, the cost of gas would be very much greater than 
that of coal. Of course, there were many advantages to be gained from the 
use of gas; and these might cause a baker to prefer to pay somewhat more 
for the baking of his bread, But surely the baker would object to so great a 
disproportion. Another thing had struck him in connection with this sub- 
ject. It is now pretty well established that cooking meat by gas was 
economical when gas was only moderate in price ; the reason being that they 
had now adopted the internal system of firing the stoves, and so utilized the 
heat directly it was produced. A much smaller quantity of the heat which 
was developed thus pasted away as waste gas than under any other system— 
such, for instance, as the system of radiated heat. If, in the case of the 
baker’s oven, the bread could be baked during the time that the oven 
was being heated, would there not, he should like to know, be a much 
greater economy of gas? Would not the bread be baked in a shorter time, 
and much less gas be used? He understood that in Mr. Booer’s method the 
same principle was adopted as with coal. The oven was first heated; after- 
wards the bread was baked; and then the batch was withdrawn, and the 
oven re-heated. The apparatus was already so ingenious and perfect in its 
practical working that it seemed to him (Mr. Stevenson) the great point to 
be now attended to was merely the matter of cost. Gas would, it appeared, 
have to be supplied at 1s. per 1,000 feet, it order to compete with the pres- 
ent method of firing with coal. 

Mr. W. C. Parkinson said there was no doubt that this invention was a 
very valuable one for ovens already in use ; but from what they had heard 
from Mr. Warner, and from what they knew themselves, they could see that 
there was a great necessity for a baking oven of a simpler description. 
At the Health Exbibition there was a baking oven to be seen which had 
been patented by Mr. Leoni. It was of small size ; and was meant for baking 
bread and pastry and other things. - It was heated only by luminous gas sup- 
plied at a low pressure. The oven could be heated, and bread thoroughly 
baked, with a pressure of only 6-10ths of gas. The oven was of such a size 
that it was portable; and it could be set up in a very short time. Mr. 
Warner had referred to baking bread in any ordinary meat-cooking stove. 
This could not be done satisfactorily ; for, to bake bread properly, there 
must be an equal top heat as well as a bottom heat. In meat ovens the heat 
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was at the bottom ; and there was no radiated heat coming from the top, as 
in the ordinary baker’s oven. In Mr. Leoni’s oven all the necessary con- 
ditions for bread-baking were thoroughly met 

Mr. Warner said he thought Mr. Parkinson was under a misapprehension 
in supposing that the ordinary gas cooking-stove would not bake bread 
properly. For some years he had used, in his own household, bread baked 
by such means; and the baking had been accomplished to the satisfaction 
both of his family and of his visitors. 

Mr. A. F. Wilson said Mr. Livesey had pledged himself to the dictum 
that the price of gas ought not to vary for different purposes, and he (Mr. 
Wilson) was interested to know the authority for such a statement. 
He had no strong opinion one way or the other; but it seemed to 
him that, when gas companies have expended their capital, and they could 
count upon a revenue from an already ascertained consumption, all the ad- 
ditional consumption which they could obtain might be valued according to 
the capital required to carry it out. The consumption for bakers’ ovens 
(which might take place during the night) was one thai did not interfere 
with the ordinary consumption for lighting purposes. The price of the ad- 
ditional consumption might be entirely dependent upon the capital charges 
that it involved. If the cost was less than that of the ordinary consumption, 
he thought they might fairly consider the advisability of having two prices. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) said that he would, with pleasure, at the right 
time, go into the question of differential rates for gas when sold for different 
purposes ; but to do so now would be a very poor compliment to Mr. Booer, 
who had laid the Institute under a great obligation by reading his paper. 
He (Mr. Carr) hoped, therefore, that they would discuss the paper itself; 
and not go outside it, as suggested by the last speaker. Anything which 
came as the paper had done, and gave them some further experience of the 
capabilities of gas for purposes other than lighting, was of very great value 
to gas engineers. It was something which they have not opportunities of 
learning in the ordinary routine of their business, and to get any knowledge 
upon which they must make a considerable sacrifice. He wished to put, 
more clearly than Mr. Stevenson had done, the question whether Mr. Booer 
would consider it advisable, in the case of a new bakery being started, to 
adopt the same method of heating the oven as was adopted at the present 
time. Like Mr. Stevenson, he felt that thé system which had that day been 
set before them was unsatisfactory. The system of heating firebricks, in 
order that the heat might again be given out for the baking of bread, was a 
very crude one, although it was the popular one. It had prevailed for many 
years ; and would, of necessity, be very difficult to supplant by more scien- 
tific methods. ‘They had most of them, during the last few years, had ex- 
perience of cooking by gas ; and thig ought to influence their opinion some- 
what as to the capabilities of gas in this direction. He differed altogether 
from Mr. Parkinson’s opinion, that baking could not be properly done in an 
ordinary meat-cooking stove. It was true that top heat was necessary for 
bread baking ; but it was wrong to say that this could not be obtained in an 
ordinary meatstove. In the cooking of tea-cakes in such a stove in the 
North of England, it was found that by the introduction of a plate of iron, 
or something of that kind, within a few inches of the upper part of the tea- 
cake, the effect of ‘‘top heat,” which Mr. Parkinson had suggested as 
necessary for the proper equalization of the temperature all round the loaf, 
could be easily obtained. If an equable temperature could be procured in a 
baker’s oven by means of gas, and the baking could be carried on while the 
heat was being applied, such a method would be more scientilic and more 
economical than that which was now adopted. He should, as he had in- 
timated, like Mr. Booer to address himself to the question whether his sys- 
tem, as described, would be the best practicable one in the case of a new 
bakery. The point o‘ economy was the principal one, and would inevitably 
decite the merits of the system as compared with the present practice of 
baking by means of coal. 

Mr. F. W. Hartley said it was a proved fact that bread could be baked in 
an ordinary cooking-oven. He had found that top heat was easily obtained 
in such an oven by means of plates arranged in the same way as in the Coffey 
still. A baker could not, however, be shifting the loaves from shelf to shelf 
in the oven, in order to get them properly cooked. Time was valuable ; and 
if he had to keep inspecting the loaves and moving them, he would never 
get through his work. Although gas might be a more costly fuel than 
coal for such purposes as the baking of bread, yet the saving of labor 
which was effected by the use of gas, as compared with the use of coal, 
wonld more than compensate for the additional cost of the fuel. Mr. Booer 
might thus be able to show the baker that he would effect a real advantage- 
ous saving by using gas. 

Mr. J. Somerville (London) said that, some months ago, he had two loaves 
for analysis, with rerpect to the sulphur and moisture which they contained. 
One was baked in a baker’s oven heated in the ordinary way, and the other in a 
baker's oven heated by gas. There was considerably less sulphur in the 
crust of the bread which had been baked by gas then in that baked in the 
ordinary coal oven ; there was also considerably less moisture. Mr. Booer, 








in his paper, made allusion to some offensive gases which were present in a 
bakehouse where coal was used. He (Mr. Somerville) would like to know 
how the use of gas would remedy this. 

Mr. Booer, in reply, said that he thanked the meeting very much for the 
way in which they had received his paper. Many of the points to which he had 
to reply arose from an utter ignorance of the baking trade on the part of the 
speakers. He had been afraid that, in his paper, he had said so much with 
regard to the processes of the trade, that he would appear to be making his 
hearers bakers ; and he certainly thought that he had given them more than 
sufficient information to prevent the numerous blunders which had been made 
by the various speakers. (Laughter and applause.) He thanked Mr, 
Livesey very much for his kind remarks, It had, indeed, been a very diffi- 
cult question to which he had of late turned his attention ; and although 
two years ago the baking of a loaf of bread seemed to him to be the simplest 
thing possible, he had found that it was surrounded by such technical and 
scientific difficulties that it had required his entire attention ever since, with 
all the assistance he could get. There could be no doubt that gas had been 
successfully applied to the existing bakers’s oven ; and while he wished to 
call attention specifically to such ovens, he did not wish to say a word in dis- 
paragement of the numerous other ovens which were being made for the use 
of gas. They had to deal with a great difficulty—one which was suggested 
at the Smoke Abatement Exhibition in 1882. The Secretary of the exhibition 
remarked that no application of gas had been made to bakers’ ovens; and 
the bakers sent a deputation to the meeting at the Mansion House to ask 
that such an application might be made. It was principally through the 
suggestion of Mr. W. R. E. Coles that his (Mr. Booer’s) attention was turned 
to this matter. What they wanted now was not an invention, for they had 
one ; and it had been proved beyond doubt that they could do more in the 
existing baker’s ovens by means of his arrangement than could be done by 
coal. The difficulty was to get the bakers to adopt his apparatus. The 
President of the Master Bakers’ Association asked him a few days ago what 
it would cost to fit up two of bis ovens for the use of gas. This he con- 
sidered to be a step in the right direction. The baking trade—more par- 
ticularly in London—was one of a very cutting nature; as might be sup- 
posed when he stated that there were about 3,000 master bakers in London. 
Many of them had six or eight.ovens of the class which he had described ; 
and the expense of fitting up these ovens with his apparatus would be a great 
consideration to them. Hitherto the Jeading minds of the baking trade had 
manifested a great desire to improve the filthy methced by which they had 
been baking. Mr. Carr had asked him what would be the cost of applying 
the apparatus described in the paper. This would differ very much indeed 
with the condition of the oven with which they had to deal. ‘They had, for 
example, ovens varying in capacity from 6 to 14 bushels ; or, in other words, 
from a superficial floor area of 30 feet to an area of 144 feet. These ovens 
were often found to be in a very bad condition indeed ; and new bottoms 
had to be put into them, and sundry other repairs done, before the gas ar- 
rangement coul| be applied. In the case of one oven which had been work- 
ing with gas apparatus for the last nine months, he might mention that no 
sign was shown of any repair being needed. The pressure question had 
been one of considerable difficulty. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
had been good enough to increase their pressure several tenths during one 
night to aid him to operate upon a single oven. In order to meet the diffi- 
culty of the varying pressure, the orifice of the burners and the area of the 
barrels had been so gauged that the apparatus would work successfully at 
6-10ths pressure ; and the pressure might be raised to 5 inches without the 
apparatus being in the slightest degree impaired. With the increased 
pressure, better results were obtained ; the oven was heated more quickly, 
and less gas was used. The cost of baking by gas, compared with that of 
baking by coal, was a vexed question. He had been in many bakehouses 
aud made attempts to get a record of the coal used; but he had never suc- 
ceeded in doing so. The master bakers themselves were undecided on the 
point. One gentleman had spoken of the price of coal as 5d. or 6d. per 
hundredweight ; but such a price was not applicable to London. Here a 
hundredweight of coal was about the quantity required for a 10-bushel oven, 
with a superficial area of 80 square feet ; and 1 cwt. of coal in London would 
cost about 1s. if the baker used what the Government Inspector recom- 
mended as the best. The first heating would cost about 1s., and subsequent 
heatings about 6d. The cost of the subsequent heatings would vary accord- 
ing to their frequency. ‘Less and less fuel was required each time, if the 
oven was heated often ; as what applied to coal in this respect applied equally 
to gas. Mr. Fish was unable to understand the difference in the loss of 
weight between bread baked in a gas oven and in the ordinary way ; but Mr. 
Lane had answered this point very well. He (Mr. Booer) had had several 
opportunities of seeing that the bread came out heavier from the gas-heated 
oven than from the coal oven. Bread baked in a coal oven had a very thick 
crust formed at the bottom. The flare from the coal took the form of a 
curve, and this eaused the crown and floor of the oven to become intensely 
heated in certain parts; and it was then necessary to let the oven 
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“lie down,” which meant the closing of the damper, and the leaving of the 
oven idle for a consjderable time to allow the heat to develop over it. This 
involved a great waste of time; and one part of his arraugement had been 
designed to obviate it. When heating by gas was effected, a batch of bread 
could be put into the oven in 10 minutes after the gas was turned off. He 
might admit that various gas ovens had been made for the purpose of bak- 
ing bread ; but they did not affect the present question. What they had 
now to deal with was the existing bakers’oven. As to the differential rates for 
the supply of gas, he had been told so repeatedly that he must not take them 
into consideratiou, that he had not troubled himself with the qaestion. He 
had taken things as they were; and upon this basis he had attempted to 
bring out his arrangement. If there was asaving at all in the weight of 
bread in consequence of the use of gas, which was owing to a thinner crust 
being formed through the better diffusion of heat, and if there was a saving 
in the wear and tear of the oven, they were perfectly justified in taking these 
points into congideration in the application of gas to bakers’ ovens. 

The President said he was sure the meeting must have listened with great 
pleasure not only to the paper, but to the very interesting discussion which had 
followed. The question of baking bread by means of gas was one in which 
he had taken great personal interest during the last two or two-and-a-half 
years. He had on several occasions seen various schemes which Mr. Booer 
had introduced for heating bakers’ ovens by gas. Mr. Booer’s first idea was 
the construction of a specixl oven heated externally—such as was exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace last year. One difficulty, however, in connection with 
such an oven was the cost of the gas consumed. But the principal one was 
the disinclination, or inability, on the part of bakers to pull down their old 
ovens and erect new ones. Mr. Booer had, therefore, very justifiably turned 
his attention to the most economical manner of using gas in connection with 
the existing avens ; and he had succeeded to a very great extent. There ap- 
peared to he some little difficulties in connection with the cost of the gas; 
but these might be overcome when the extreme convenience of gas was 
taken into consideration. The heating could be done much more cleanly 
and rapidly by gas than by coal. Heating by coal, as had been said, was a 
very filthy process. The question, however, for them, as gas engineers and 
managers, was how far they could apply the principle which had been laid 
before them by Mr. Booer. The London Gas Companies had given Mr. 
Booer facilities for introducing his system ; and these facilities had been that 
the companies had undertaken, in one or two instances, to pay the cost of 
introducing the svstem. He (the President) would commend to them all the 
consideration whether they could not do something of the same kind to en- 
courage the bakers of their several towns to try gas. They might persuade 
the directors of their various companies to undertake to pay the cost of in- 
troducing the system into one oven at least, to act as an example to others. 
He thought such a measure would tend to the spread of the system, and 
the consumption of a very large quantity of gas. 





Anent the Sawdust Gas Question. 
—i— — 
By J. E. Bickne.u. 


It was brought to my notice through reading the last number of tne 
JournaL, that Mr. Walker is again at a loss to understand the modus 
operandi of my process for producing illuminating gas from sawdust, a 
partial account and description of which has appeared at various times in 
your pages. , 

Now, Mr. Editor (and I also include your many subscribers) I beg you to 
bear with me this time, as I am thoroughly alive to the fact that this discus- 
sion may become a trifle monotonous, except to those directly interested ; 
and, did I not feel doubly positive of the correctness of my statements, 
would forego even the privilege of closing the argument. 

First Mr. Walker states that he does not manufacture residual products 
at the expense of either the quality or quantity of the gas ; but, in common 
with coal gas manufacturers, produces the largest quantity of gas consistent 
with illuminating power, and at the same time, accepts any residual products 
that may be evolved during the process. Now, I would like to ask, what gar 
manager would not—if it were possible—make 20,000 cubic feet of gas, and 
little or no ammonia and tar per ton of coal, instead of 10,000 cubic feet of 
gas and the usual yield of tar and ammonia—the cost of production in each 
instance being about the same ? If such a thing were possible, would not the 
gas man who followed the latter process be in reality manufacturing residual 
products at the expense of the gas? The same follows in the case of saw- 
dust gas. 

If Mr. Walker will carefully peruse my article contained in your issue of 
June 16th, especially the quotation from ‘‘Ure’s Dictionary of Arts and 
Manyfactures,” he will find no difficulty in convincing himself that I have 
not relied upon my own process in proof of the fact that gas of 12 candle 
power can be produced with the carbonizing heat of the retort raised to a 
temperature of 1,000° F. I here call attention to the quotation given before 
as follows : 


‘* If, however, the gases and vapors produced, as above, be heated to a 
considerable higher temperature, the volume of permanent gas is consider- 
ably augmented, whilst such an amount of hydrocarbons is produced as to 
render the gas actually richer in these constituents than coal gas,” etc., ete. 
Muspratt, Watts, Roscoe and Schorlemmer state in substance the same 
thing, as also does Gmelin—the phraseology differing slightly in the latter 
authority. 

From the above it wil] be seen that it is not necessary, neither is it profit 
able, for various reasons, to subject the wood to the high temperature men- 
tioned by Mr. Walker, provided the gases and vapors be superheated. 

It is a matter of little importance that all of the minor mechanical details 
necessary to produce this result be given at the present moment, even were 
I so disposed. Regarding the quantity of gas stated as being produced from 
a given quantity of sawdust by my process I will say that, in order not tc 
exaggerate, and being especially careful to state what could be taken as a 
safe basis for estimating the value of the process under any circumstance, 
and in any locality, I presented the minimum results. Nevertheless it may 
be advisable, considering Mr. Walker’s credulity, to say that results nearly 
twice those given have been arrived at, and I anticipate even better working ‘ 
for the future. 

Were it necessary to carry the high heat, mentioned by Mr. Walker, upon 
the carbonizing retort, it might possibly be impracticable to make any very 
radicai change in the form or shape of the retort found by experience to be 
the most advantageous when manufacturing coal gas. Still there would be 
some serious objections to this which I think would more than counterbalance 
the advantages. 

Mr. Walker says that the capacity of his apparatus will depend solely upon 
the number of retorts employed. Well; I can say about the same for mine ! 
Of course, without going into any abstruse system of calculation, if one 
retort produces 117,000 cubic feet of gas, two ought to produce closely on to 
234,000 cubic feet. It is an obvious fact that the amount of labor required 
does not increase, in either case, in the same proportion as the number of 
carbonizing vessels increases. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
—— 


Gas Marrers at LovuisvinteE, Ky.—Certain gentlemen connected with 
the management of the Louisville (Ky.) Gas Light Company—indeed with- 
out mentioning any names (Kentuckians are so modest that they do not like 
to see their names in print) we might say that they were the highest officials 
of the company—came on to the East with a view of determining a few points, 
regarding the wonderful cheapness with which water gas could be made, 
and the further object of getting figures and estimates from Eastern manu- 
facturers on a list of extensions that the Louisville folks proposed to make 
on their plant in order that they might be placed in position to comply with 
the demands that are certain to be made upon them in the shape of increased 
consumption of gas during the coming winter. The Louisville visitors had 
no lack of importunities from the possessors of patent rights, all the water 
gas blowers being accorded an impartial and a patient hearing. The result 
of the investigation was rather in accordance with that experienced by a 
well-known San Francisco (Cal.) capitalist and investor in gas stocks on 
the Pacific slope, when on a somewhat similar visit to New York, in the 
Spring of the year 1875. This gentleman had been deputed by a number 
of fellow operators to come East and make a thorough survey of the many 
details associated with the best practices pursued in the art of gas making in 
this section of the country, and he was further instructed to interview the 
several owners of patented appliances—such as improved machinery, in the 
line of exhausters, retorts, purifiers, and so on—the object of the whole in- 
vestigation being to enable his principals to build a gas works, in a certain 
city on the Pacific slope, which would lack in no particular, when construc- 
ted, if ever it should be, the pleasant status of being in accord with all that 
was perfect in the line of gas works building. The gentleman called at our 
office immediately upon his arrival in New York, and unfolded his plan of 
operations ; he said his tour would probably occupy from two to three 
months, and added that when on the way back to his far Western home, he 
would tell us the outcome of his investigations. Well, when the time 
was up, our visitor kept his word, and dropped into the sanctum. The firs 
question we asked was ‘‘ What have you seen in the line of improvement; 
and are you satisfied with the result?” ‘‘ Satisfied! I should think so, My 
trouble is all over. I have seen most of your inventors, and examined their 
processes, patents, etc., and here is just about how the matter stands, 
Should I determine to adopt everything that I have examined, not only 
would my gas cost me nothing in the holder, but it would actually owe ma 
25 cents per thousand cubic feet. Ishould be ‘blessed’ hard to please if 
that state of affairs did not quiet my hitherto uneasy mind.” The strangest 
part of the whole thing is that the plant was never put up. The Louisville 
folks did not have quite such good look as that was, but they evidently seer 
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to think that coal gas is a good-enough product to manufacture for the 


future. Tocarry out the system of extensions proposed necessitates an 
expenditure close on to $75,000 ; and we herewith give a few details respect- 
ing the principal features of the new work. The plant will be made in every 
respect a full twenty-inch one. The exhausting, condensing and scrubbing 
room will be 100 ft. x 40 ft. in the clear, and 25 feet high from the floor 
line, with a ten feet cellar, and (iz order toprevent a recurrence of the scenes 
of 1883-4) all above the high water line of 1884. The company will set two 
No. 6 Root exhausters ; one Pelouze and Audouin condenser ; two multitu- 
bular condensers having six square feet per 1,000 condensing surface ; also, 
one ‘‘ Standard” washer scrubber. This system of apparatus will cover a 
daily make of 1,500,000, and due provision has been made to duplicate scrub- 
bers, condensers, etc., which is sensible and proper. All the pipes of the 
system, as far as practicable, will be carried in the cellar, the valve sytems, in 
appropriate stands, rising through the floor. In the purifying plant a set 
of 20 feet square boxes are being added to those now in use, and the old 
connections are being enlarged from 12 to 16 inches. The Isbel valve 
system is also to be adopted. Oxide is to be used in three boxes, and the 
fourth (as catch-box) will be kept in lime. A great amount of labor is being 
done on the street mains, in the way of enlargements and extensions ; indeed, 
when all the work is finished the Louisville plant will be a really model one. 
The contract for the major portion of the improvements was awarded to the 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Company, of New York city, and the name 
of the firm is a sufficient guarantee of the thoroughness with which it will be 
executed. We suppose it is well known that some of the ‘‘ public benefac- 
tors ” are trying to make trouble for the Louisville people. Why a charter 
should have been granted an opposition company in that city really passes 
our comprehension. The city owns a large financial interest in the old com- 
pany, and one naturally wouid expect to see the city authorities anxious to 
protect an investment which has always earned goodinterest. Furthermore, 
the street lights of the city of Louisville are furnished with gas at net cost as 
determined from the books of the company. Perhaps the water gas prow- 
lers are going to give it away ; and, if they are, they should be allowed to 
begin immediately. We do not know of a better way to let the wind ont of 
their bellows than this. Work progresses rather slowly on the opposition 
plant, «nd principally consists of main laying and work on the holder; 
although we believe some few legal. complications still stand in the way 
which must be settled before the ‘black flag” can be said to be fairly 
hoisted. The management of the Louisville Company is in active and 
energetic hands, and if intelligence, fairness and honesty are to win the day 
it is not hard to predict who is to conquer. In speaking on the topic of 
cheap gas in the last issue we did not attempt to give all the instances of 
where the rates were low, and only mentioned those that came to mind first. 
Louisville might be justly classed as a good exemplar of the question of 
cheapness, as (before stated) the streets lights are supplied at net cost, and 
private consumers are charged but $1.80 per thousand cubic feet. 





PassED OvER THE Mayor’s VetTo.—At the regular meeting of the Chicago 
(Ill.) City Council, held on Monday evening, August 4th, Mayor Carter 
Harrison read his veto message of the ordinance passed on the 28th of last 
July, by which ordinance the city was to close a contract with the Chicago 
Gas Light and Coke Company to pay it for lightiug the streets on the North 
and South sides of the city proper, at the rate of $1.65 per 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas, for the first seven months of 1884, and at the rate of $1 per thousand 
for the remainder of the year ; also, to pay it $32,000 for cleaning the street 
lamps for the same period, and further that the lighting time-table for all 
sections be charged so as to conform with that followed on the West side. 
Tae Mayor rather illogically claimed that as private gas consumers were 
being supplied with gas by the company at the rate of $1 per thousand, the 
simple fact that the city had begun on a new year without notifying the 
company, or formally entering into a contract for its light supply, did not 
bind the city to pay the same rate as last year, until such time as the price 
was adjusted. He thought the price agreed upon for the lamp cleaning 
service was excessive, and gave it as his opinion that the proposed time table 
would entail an enormous waste of gas. A lengthy debate ensued, but the 
vetoed ordinance was finally passed over the Mayor’s objections. There 
were 36 members present, and 24 voted to override. 





Gas Tanks on SreamBoats.—Local Steamboat Inspector Fairchild, when 
receutly spoken to on this subject, said that the question of the proper con- 
struction of gas tanks on steamboats, which had been long under the con- 
sideration of the inspectors, was not involved in the matter of the recent ex- 
plosion of gas which caused (in the subsequent conflagration) the destruction 
of the depot of the Pennsylvania Rairoad Company in Jersey City, on one 
evening last week. The inspector put forward the statement that that ex- 
plusion was caused through gross carelessness in placing a light in a receiv- 
ing tank before the gas was fully exheusted. Continuing, on the subject of 
gas tanks on steamboats, Mr. Fairchild said : 








**The steam vessels which we inspect have become much more safe than 
they were a few years ago as far as the position of the tanks is concerned. 
We at one time thought it would be necessary to have the tanks placed on 
the upper decks, but that does not seem essential if other precautions are 
taken. Most of the steamboat owners have now complied with the require- 
ments, and have placed the tanks between bulkheads of iron or of wood 
lined with iron. These will prevent the gas from escaping even if the tanks 
should leak. Some of the Staten Island ferryboats have the tanks placed 
in a sort of box with escape pipes, so that in case of a leak the gas will find 
its way into the open air in such a manner as to do away with the possibility 
of a dangerous explosive mixture. Some of the ferryboats have adopted the 
incandescent electric lights, which, I think are safer. The owners tell me 
that the electric lights are as cheap as gas.” 

Inspector Fairchild, no doubt, tells the truth when he says that the 
owners of the boats, on which are installed the incandescent electric lights, 
say that these lights are as cheap as the gas lights formerly used. The 
owners of these vessels are not apt to confess that they made a mistake 
when changing from gas to electricity, since they have already incurred the 
expense of fitting each vessel up with the necessary electric appurtenances, 
and are now making the best of a bad bargain. We suppose that even In- 
spector Fairchild is open to cérrection, and possibly to conviction. Actions 
speak louder than words, according to the proverb; and here is a case which 
we think decidedly negatives the statement regarding cheapness. Some two 
years ago, when Congress enacted certain regulations as to how gas-storage 
tanks should be placed in vessels, the Union Ferry Company, a corporation 
operating at least 20 double-ended passenger and freight transpcrtation boats 
on the East River, a stream of water dividing New York city from Brooklyn, 
went into the lighting question very thoroughly at the time. Among other 
experiments they fitted up one of the boats with a complete. electric plant, 
and determined, should the trial result in a demonstration that the incandes- 
cent electric lighting service was equally as good, commercially and econ- 
omically, as the gas system then in vogue on the boats, the former plan of 
lighting would supersede the latter. The experiment was fairly carried out, 
and the result was that the electric system never extended beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. Of course, the trial boat still remains lighted by electricity, 
as the plant that was purchased (at a good round sum) had to be 
utilized. It should further be added that the general system of gaslighting 
pursued on the boats was altered and improved, so that nearly twice as 
much gas is now consumed than the amount formerly burned. Yet it is 
found cheaper and better to use this greatly increased gas consumption, 
than to resort to a general introduction of the “‘ light of the future.” 


PROBABILITY OF THE FORMATION OF ANOTHER ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGI- 
NEERS.—In our editorial columns will be found a call, signed by no less 
than 24 gentlemen connected in various capacities with the gas interests of 
the State of Ohio, which has for its object the formation of an Association 
for the advancement of the business of gas making. It is not the intention 
of the gentlemen most prominent in the movement that the new body shall 
in any way clash with the American or Western Associations ; the main ob- 
ject, indeed, is a wish and desire to gather together, for purposes of mutual 
benefit and improvement, representatives from the smaller companies of the 
State, and particularly such as feel unable to send delegates to the annual 
meetings of the parent associations, on account of the time which must 
necessarily be taken up in attending the sessions of the older bodies. The 
intention, as we understand it, of the progenitors of the new movement is to 
meet some two or three times in a year, and that the deliberations of each 
session shall not extend over one day. We hope the plan will meet with the 
success that it deserves, and that the 17th day of September will see a large 
and enthusiastic gathering assembled in the city of Columbus. 


Wo Has HAD PracticaAL EXPERIENCE IN RunNING EXHAUSTERS WITH 
Gas Encrines?—A correspondent writes us as follows: ‘Mr, Editor—I 
have long been anxious to put a gas engine to work (our town is a small 
one), as a practical example to the people of our place of the capabilities of 
such a motor power. We have no work for one, however, about our works, 
unless it be to run the exhauster. Diligent inquiry among the gas works in 
the territory around us has failed to discover a gas engine run for that pur- 
pose. One of our stockholders, now traveling in Europe, writes our Presi- 
dent that he has seen on the Continent many gas engines employed driving 
exhausters. I would like to make the inquiry, through the columns of the 
JouRnat, if gas engines are employed to run exhausters taking gas directly 
from the hydraulic muin. I hope that some information may be vouchsafed 
on the subject. Very truly, C. C. G.” In some places in this country gas 
engines have been so employed, but, we are inclined to believe? not with 
much success, Should any of our readers desire to give their experience in 
relation to this subject, we shall be glad to furuish space for their communi- 
cations in our correspondence columns, 
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Cueap Gas tn THE West.—Among other places in the Western port’on 
of the United States-where low rates prevail in the selling prices of gas, thé 
city of Columbus, Ohio, might well be mentioned as a “‘ shining example.’ 
The rates which have ruled there during the past 16 months are as follows : 
Gas supplied to the city................ $1.15 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
For that furnished ordinary consumers.... 1.25 ‘© “ 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Gas Light Company also sells gas at a fair rate ; 
and the gas furnished the city is sold at an extremely low price. Uere are 
the figures : 

To the city......... ‘ee $1.05 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
To ordinary consumers........ 2.10 “ “ re 





Deatu or Mrs. Tuos, A. Epison.—The distinguished American electrician 
and inventor, Mr. Thos. A. Edison, has met with a severe loss in the un- 
timely demise of his estimable wife. The sad event occured on the date of 
Saturday, August 9th, and the suddenness of decease, together with the 
youth of the victim (she was only in the 29th year of her age) make a more 
than ordinarily sad case. The funeral services were held at Menlo Park, on 
August 12th, the Rev. Mr. Mason celebrating the ceremonies, and the inter- 
ment was made in Claremont Cemetery, Newark, N. J. The deceased lady 
was a great social favorite, and deservedly so, as she pcssessed all the 
attributes that go to make up the perfect woman. We exstend our sincere 
condolence to the afflicted scientist. 


CHEAPER Gas FoR JACKSON, Micnican.—At a recent meeting of the boerd 
of directors of the Jackson (Mich.) Gas Light Company it was unanimously 
resolved that, on and after date of August Ist last, a discount of 50 cents per 
thousand cubic feet of gas consumed, as shown on index dial of meter, 
would be made from the former ruling price of $2.50. This discount will 
apply only to such accounts as are settled on or before the tenth day of the 
month in which the bills are rendered. The announcement note containing 
the statement of reduction says, ‘‘ This discount is made for the purpose of 
increasing the number of gas consumers, and encouraging prompt payment 
of bills.” That is the way to talk, and that is the way to act. The con- 
sumption of gas will be increased, and settlements will be promptly made, 
Good for the Jackson folks ; they will ‘‘ put money in their purse.” 


Aarrators “‘ Go Ur.” —Between 12 and one o’clock on the morning of 
August 6th, the residents of that portion of Brooklyn (N. Y.) known as the 
17th Ward were thrown into a state of considerable excitement by the ex- 
plosion of an agitator in the yard of the Brooklyn Oil Works, located on Ash 
street and Newtown Creek. Analarm brought out the entire fire department 
to the scene of the conflagration, and the flames were soon extinguished, 
although nct before considerable damage had resulted. No one was injured. 
The people of that part of Brooklyn had plenty of reason for excitement, as 
this same sweet smelling concern was entirely destroyed by fire some two 
years ago; and many of the nearby dwellers were rendered homeless through 
the destruction of their tenements. Not only on that occasion was damage 
done by the flames, but several valuable human lives were lost. Is it not 
time thai these refining establishments were driven out of densely populated 
districts ? 





Tue Rocuester (N. Y.) Gas Light Company Repuces THE PRICE oF 
Gas.—The Rochester Gas Light Company is now furnishing gas to ordinary 
consumers at the rate of $2 per thousand cubic feet. This is a reduction of 
10 cents per thousand, and goes to show that the man at the helm of the 
Rochester Company is shaping his course in the direction of smocth water. 


Denver (Cou.) ALDERMEN ON THE QUESTION OF 4 NEw Company.—At 


a meeting of the Denver (Col.) City Council, held on July 30th, one of the : 


topics under consideration was whether an ordinance should be passed grant- 
ing the United Gas Improvement Company the right to establish and oper- 
ate a gas works in the city. We had thought that the scheme to blackmail 
the Denver Gas Company had been ‘‘ knocked on the head” some time ago; 
and now it seems the interested partics were ‘‘ not dead, but only sleeping.” 
The ordinance terms were read before the Council, and the provisions of the 
same differ in no manner from the usual stereotyped clauses—cheap gas, 
high candle power and a bubbling zeal to deliver the gas consumers !from 
the monopoly that has so long oppressed them. When the reading was fin- 
ished discussion ensued as to the price proposed to be charged, and it was 
finally agreed that the figure should be placed at a maximum rate of $2 per 
thousand, and it was further determined that a provision should be inserted 
setting out that a forfeiture to the city would ensue of all rights and fran- 
chises when granted, together with whatever plant, etc., should be con- 
structed, if the company failed to faithfully carry out the pledges made at 
the inception of the enterprise. When the whole thing had been gone over, 
a motion was made to suspend the rules and pass the ordinance, This was 
lost. Alderman Mathews then moved to refer the ordinance to the com- 
mittee on printing, with iustructions to report at the next meeting of the 








board; and this course, being the regular order of procedure under the rules, 
was followed out. The whole scheme has « queer look, and we hardly think 
that success will finally attend the efforts of the ‘“‘ United gentry” in their 
endeavor to mulct either the Denver gas company or the Denver gas con- 
sumer. Why we venture to think in this manner, despite the fact that 
similar efforts in other localities have met with some measure of success, is 
that the policy followed by the old Denver Gas Company has been straight- 
forward and honest; and further, we fail to see how the Councilmen of that 
city could satisfactorily explain to their constituents why it should appear 
as a beneficial measure to charter another gas compauy and allow the 
newcomers to charge the maximum rate of $2 per thousand, when the al- 
ready established company dces not assess even its most ordinary customers 
at a higher figure. The gas prices as at present fixed by the old corporation 
(and these prices have been in operation quite some time) are about as fol- 
lows: ‘The largest class of consumers. including all gas supplicd to stoves, 
engines, etc., pay at the rate of $1.80 per thousand; the secord class (em- 
bracing a monthly consumption between certain figures that have escaped. 
our memory) are supplied at the figure of $1.90; while those in the third 
category (no matter how small the consumption) get their light for $2. Then 
to this must be idded the further fact that the illuminating power of the gas 
sent out averages over 20 cundles. Now, we have never had any great re- 
spect for the intelligence displayed by the usual run of city councilmen; but 
if the Deuver board allows this thing to be consummated, that eminent body 
of virtuous and intellectual public servants should at once be awarded the 
palm for ignorance and thorougk-bied stupidity. Still, who knows, perhaps 
it is not so much a case of ignorance as it is of downright treachery to the 
custody of the trust reposed in them by the people who selected them as 
their representatives. 


A Tesrmontat FROM THE EmpLoyers.—In our issue of July 2d, we an- 
nounced that Mr. Chas. R. Faben would resign from the position of Engineer 
to the Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas Company, on August Ist, and the resignation 
duly went into effect on that date. On July 30th, between the hours of one 
and two o'clock, p.m., the engine room of the Milwaukee works was the 
scene of a pleasant episode that tended to show the relations that had existed 
between Mr. F. and his workmen during the last seven years. The em- 
ployees wera gathered together in a semi-circle in the engine room, and the 
presence of their wives and children lent an additional effect to the proceed- 
ings. When Mr. Faben made his appearance the assemblage was called to 
order by Ald. Delaney, who announced the purpose of the gathering in a 
few well chosen words. Resolutions of esteem were read by Jobn Cham- 
bers, the foreman of the retort house, after which Mr. Chambers, on behalf 
of himself and brother workmen, presented Mr. Faben with a magnificcnt 
set of silver ware, that stood displayed on a table close by. The pieces 
making up the set comprised an ice-pitcher, wine-salver, baking dish, punch 
bowl and nut basket. Each article bore Mr. Faben’s monogram, and the 
base of the pitcher had inscribed on it the following sentence: ‘‘ Presented 
to C. R. Faben as a token of respect and esteem by the employees of the 
Milwaukee Gas Company’s Works, July 30th, 1884.” A copy of the resolu- 
tions, encased in a handsome frame, was also presented to the retiring super- 
intendent. In responding to this unexpected evidence of his men’s esteem 
Mr. Faben said: ‘‘ Boys—” but, his eyes grew moist with tears, and his 
voice refused to express the sounds which his lips were disposed to give ut- 
terance to, His son, Vincent, came to the rescue and, in a feeling manner, 
thanked the men for their hearty and spontaneous testimonial. Mr. Thos. 
H. Faben, the retiring assistant superintendent, was then called forward and 
presented with a handsome merschaum pipe and cigar holder. The recipient 
expressed his thanks and pleasure, when Mr. Chambers made a short speech 
in which he again expressed the affection of the men for Mr. Faben, and 
assured him of their wishes for his euccess wherever he might go. The 
ceremonies closed with the partaking of suitable refreshments. This occur- 
rence shows how amicable a relation may exist between employed and em- 
ployer. 





Correspondence 
(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


A Correction in Regard toa Portion of the Discussion at 
the St Louis Meeting. 


ENGINEER'S OFFICE, ) 
InpranaPpouis Gas Licut AnD CoKE Co., > 
Inpianapotis, Inp., Aug. 7, 1884. \ 
To the Editor American Gas Licut JOURNAL : 

In regard to the discussion on Mr. MeMillin’s paper, as contained in your 
issue for August 2d, your reporter has put words into my mouth which I 
did not speak, and omitted to report what I really did say. Mr. Thos. 
Smith, of Grand Rapids, Mich., desired me to relate my experience with the 
Livesey and Somerville furnace. I replied, in substance, as follows : 

That the furnace had been at work for a year, and that it looked as good 
as the day I started it. While the old furnace used‘36 bushels of coke per 
24 hours, the new one used but 24 bushels—with from 8 to 10 bushels of 
breeze—and carbonized the same amount of coal; that it required no 
clinkering ; that the cost per bench, to put it in complete, over the old 
furnace, aaa not exceed $40; that I had erected five more of the furnaces in 
my retort house ; and that it was my intention, as the old-style furnaces gave 
out, to replace them with the new. 

In justice to myself, and also to the furnace, I ask you to be good enough 
to insert this éorrection, and oblige, Yours truly, 

Jas, SOMERVILLE. 
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Personal.—T. F. White. 








Mr. T. F. White, of Houston, Texas, who is the 
mainspring of action in the running gear of the 
Houston Gas Light Company, has just returned 
to his home, after spending some time in this 
section of the country. One of the principal 
objects of his visit was to inquire into the merits ; 
of some of the various water gas processes, the 
owners of which are never slow in their ‘‘ mouth- 
ings ” as to what great advantages they possess, as 
to cheapness, etc., over coal gas methods, but who 
at the same time are ever ready to part with 
territory rights for a ‘“‘certain merely nominal 
sum, you know.” Mr. White failed to discover, 
ofter the course of a critical examination, any 
of the “merits.” Quite the contrary he goes 
back to the ‘‘ Lone Star State,” with a pretty 
good insight into -the “ demerits” of the ‘“ wond- 
erful discovery,” and more firmly convinced than 
ever that bituminous coal is a rarely good thing 
from which to extract ‘‘ the light of the present.” 








The Deadly Kerosene. 
Notwithstanding the numerous fatal accidents 
constantly reported as occurring from the explo- 
sion of kerosene lamps, but little effort is made to 
enforce the laws against the manufacture and 
sale of dangerous grades ot petroleum. A more 
than ordinarily distressing case that has come to 
our notice is one that happened on August 4th at 
Augusta, Georgia. A prominent and respected 
citizen of that city, named John B. Carter, was 
burned to death through the explosion of a kero- 
sene lamp. Is it not time tnat proper attention 
was given to this matter? Still and all, gas is 
ever ready to furnish a safe illuminating vehicle. 





Crowded Out. 





We have received an interesting chapter of news 
in reiution to the existing phases of the gas ques- 
tion at Chattannooga, Tenn. Weare unable to de- 
vote sufficient space.in this issue to a considera- 
tio» of the same, but will make due note of the 
afair in the nu:nber for September 2d. 





Mr. S. Hunter, under date of June 2d, 1884, 
wrote the ffollowing letter, fiom Villa Coretz, 
Carlsvad, to the London Journat : 

‘‘Nearly two years ago the Salford Gas Com- 
mittee deputed me to visit any or all of the gas 
works on the continent of Europe, to obtain such 
information as might be serviceable and profitable 
to us in the working of our own concern—more 
especially as tu the regenerative gas furnaces. 
Among other places, I visited Wiesbaden, wheie I 
found in course of erec.ion some settings of returts 
that somewhat raised my expectations. On my 
way here, lust month, it was my privilege to enjuy 
a delightful ride on the Rhine steamer, and revel 
in the luxury of gazing on the continuous line of 
beautiful and grandscenery. Again, for achange, 
{ looked in at the Wiesbaden Gas Works. Per- 
haps not such a great change as some might 
imagine; for the arrangement of the whole works 
was so good, and the process of manufacture and J 
purification so skilfully carried on, that there was 
nothiug offensive to the smell orsight. There 
were in the gas-works giounds some things pleas- 
ing to both, in the shape of vegetables, flowers 
and fruits; including some good strong vines that 
showed signs of an abundance of grapes. But I 
was most interested to learn the results obtained 
in working the regenerator gas furnaces, which 
are on Klénne’s system; and was informed as 
follows :— 

‘That the principle and system had given un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

‘“‘ That each retort had been used in the make 
of 7 million cubic feet of gas; and they were in 
such condition as to give reasonable expectation 
of a make of 3 million cubic feet more before re- 
quiring renewal. 

‘* The size of each retort is 24 in. by 14 in. by 
10 ft. long, single settings; and the make per 
mouthpiece in 24 hours is 12,600 cubic feet of gas, 
having a specific gravity of .420. 

‘¢ One ton of coals produced— 

10,884 cubic feet of gas. 


61.8 per cent of coke. 
5.0 breeze. 
1.0 slack. 


—_—_——_- 


67.8 per cent. 
and the quantity of fuel used in the furnaces to 
heat the retorts was 10.90 per cent. of coke, and 
95 per cent. ‘of breeze or slack ; making 11.85 lbs, 
by weight in carbonizing cach 100 lbs. of coal. 

‘‘J was informed that there were no stopped 
ascension or other pipes ; and, judging by the ar- 
rangements for the prevention of such, I can 
readily credit the statement. 

‘*Mr. Winter, the Managing Director of the gas 
and water works, is‘a gentleman highly esteemed 
by his fellow-towasmen ; and he is so thoroughly 
posted in every detail, that his figures may be ac- 
cepted without fear of any error. In matters of 
this sort, I have not, on the Continent, met his 
equal ; and on water questions he certainly ex- 
cels, The diagrams and and statistics he prepared 


“eé 


é 


earned for him a certificate of considerable merit, 
signed by the Empress Augusta. Mr. Winter 
will, Iam sure, be ready to supply any other gal 
manager, as he did me, with any and every detais 
of interest. 

‘Tt is seldom I trouble ycu with a letter; but 
the splendid results obtained wiih the slight wear 
and tear of the retorts and low percentage of coke 
rq .ired, wil', I hope, be a sufficient apology for 
asking .ou to communicate, through the Journal, 
the facts to my brother managers.” 





The Market for Gas Securities. 
axe: 

The market for New York city gas shares still 
retains the decided asp: ct of strength and svlidity 
which have been the ruliug characteristics for the 
past two or three months, Manhattan rulessteady 
at the figures last quoted, as also do Harlem, 
Metropolitan and Municipal. The New York and 
Mutual shares each score decided gains in value— 
tae advance in bid price being three} points in 
cise of the former, and two in that of the latter. 
Equitable quotations have taken a great jump, 
and we are more than ever inclined to think that 
the recent ‘‘ slump ” was due to the manipulation 
spoken of in our last issue. Certainly Equitable 
stock is not any iustrinsically stronger than it was 
a fortvight ago, and no develupments have been 
made which would warrant an advance of from & 
to 10 per cent. However, the plain fact is that 
the figures given show the advance to have been 
made. The Central Gas Company, of New 
York city, declared and paid a regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of 3 per cent. on August Ist last. 

Brooklyn gas stocks are firm to s.rung, the not- 
able cases of strength being developed in the 
Citizens and Metropolitan companies, Everything 
appears to be serene and smooth in Brooklyn gas 
circles—still we adhere to the opinion that quota- 
tions are a trifle too high over there, and fancy 
the “short” side of the market as most likely to 
afford a chance for a profitable *‘turn.” ‘The 
settlement of the question of gas prices in the city 
of Newark, N. J., has naturally had its effect on 
the gas shares att at place. Of course, it would 
be rather haid to furnish a quotation for securities 
of the Newark Gas Light Company, as the-e pieces 
of parchment are seldom found floating around on 
the financial marts. The Citizens Company shares 
in the upward movement. The Louisville Gas 
Company declared its regular semi-annual dividend 
of 5 per cent., on July 10th, and the shares are 
now quoted, ex-div., at 116 bid, offered at 121. 
Consolidated gas, of Baltimore, (Md.) is a shade 
weaker ; Hartford (Conn.) gas maintains its price ; 
Central gas (San Francisco) is considerably higher ; 
St. Louis (Mo.) quotations have straightened out 
considerably. The situation may as, a whole, be 
summed up as presenting very encouraging 
features. For quotations see regular report. 








Stanley’s Plastering Process, 

The London Builder in making mention of Stan- 
ley’s patent plastering process says that the special 
feature of the system consists in substituting for the 
usual lathing-key for plaster a fine woven wire with 
an open mesh, and which is corrugated equal to the 
usual centre to centre spacing of joists. The wire is 
fixed with the concave side of the corrugations up- 
wards, each ridge of the corrugation being fixed by 
staples into the soffit of a joist. The plaster, in lay- 
ing, is forced right through the meshes of the wire 
thus ensuring a very firm key besides placing a suf- 
ficient amount of plaster between each joist, behind 
the wire, to cut off all draught from one joisting 
space to another, and thus further check the liability 
to rapid combustion in case of fire, which the plaster 
itself, on a wire key, will, in first instance, offer eon- 
siderable resistance to, The liability to the cracki 
of the plaster from shrinkage of the ground is also 
much diminished. The process, which is American 











on the latter subject, and which were at the Frank- | 
fort Exhibition (which it was my pleasure to visit), | noticed. 


in its origin, is one of the best substitutes for the an- 
tiquated and flimsy lathing system that we have 
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Gas Stocks. 





Quotations by Geo. W. Close, Bruker and 
Deater in4Gas Stocks with W. B. Scorr & Co.,) 


34 Prxe Street, New Yor« Ciry. 
7 Aveusr 16. 


=” All communications will receive particular attention. 


2" The following quotations are based on the par value of 
$100 per share. 4% 




















Capital. Par. Bid Asked 
GO issitasesscsesssecs $466,000 50 75 90 
Equitable................... 2,000,000 100 88 93 
-- 2,000,000 50 121 123 
siaewal 170,000 -_- — 
Manhattan............. «. 4,000,000 50 300 305 
Metropolitan.............. 2,500,000 100 230 235x 
ee Bonds ....,. 658,000 — 107 110 
MURR icq ssitsse: seosesee 93,500,000 100 129 132 
‘©  Bonds............... 1,500,000 1000 104 106 
Municipal.......... seveeeee 3,000,000 100 207° 210 
“ ~ Bont...::. fees 750,000 107 110 
New York.................. 4,000,000 100 160 165 
Rhos tre cosece 0 cc0cks 125,000 50 — _ 80 
$9) BORD. ..cccesecees 108,000 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn........ ccccccscoee «=, 000,000 25 127 1329 
Citizens ....... itch ausucdes 1,200,000 20 90 93 
“ & 7. Bouds.... 320,000 1000 106 110 
Fulton Municipal....... 3,000,000 100 142 145 
as Bonds.... 302,000 104 108 
Peoples......... eeecdvansans 1,000,000 10 75 & 
OT BIE sdiscocspsns 290,000 — 105 110 
Ree es alecaa di 250,000 — 90 95 
Metropolitan.......... 1,000,000 100 92 94 
Nassau........ Ridsnas uedens 1,000,000 25 102 107 
oS} Ga detess ar eee 700,000 1000 85 90 
Williamsburgh .......... - 1,000,000 50 115 125 
ys Bonds... 1,000,000 — 104 108 
Richmond Co., 8. L..... 300,000 50 — 175 
“6 Bonds..... an 40,00 — — — 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y... 750,000 100 80 85 
$$ Bonds... 200,000 1000 95 100 
Citizens, Newark........ ‘ 918,000 50 105 109 
“ ‘* Bonds. 124,000 — 105 110 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills... 150 155 
Cincinnati G. & C. Co.. 187 190 
Consolidated, Balt....... 514 52 
e Bonds.... 110 111 
Central, S. F., Cal...... 524 624 
Capital, Sacramento, Cal. — 59 
Hartford, Conn.......... 750,000 25 112 120 
Jersey City.......scereeees 750,000 20 145 150 
Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. 1,600,000 100 100 — 
Louisville, Ky...... ...... 1,500,000 50 116 120 
Montreal, Canada....... 2,000,000 100 186 187 
New Haven, Conn....... 25 166 170 
Cakland, Cal.............. 28 29 
Peoples, Jersey City... — 7% 80 
‘s “  Bonds.. _ — 
Paterson, N. J...... shtves 25 96 99 
Rochester, N. Y.......... 50 75 80 
Washington, D. C....... 2,000,000 20 185 195 
Wilmington, Del......... 50 178 190 
FR iiccesensssvdsecees 50 — 40 
St. Louis, Missouri...... 690,00 50 — 238 
San Francisco Gas Co. 
San Francisco, Cal.... 52 54 
Advertisers Index. 
Page 
GAS ENGINEERS, 

Jen, Th, DW TIE WOE GN wise ccc cvcasdcccccctcccccces 110 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

James R. Floyd, New York City .... ...........+5. Wewiea nee 107 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. 1............--:eeeeeeeeeeees 107 
Deily & Fowler, Phila.. Pa........ apkcas sass sche Netuneenes 107 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ .........-- 17 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohi0....... .. 6.006. ce eeeeeeee 100 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ .........05 107 
Morris, Tasker & Oo., Limited, Phila., Va....... ... ...+00- 107 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass..............05- 7 
Tanner & Delaney Engine Co, Richmond, Va..............- 107 | 











GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
4. H. McNeal, Burlington. N. J...........+- aknaddlesSescnaee 
Gloucester Iron Works, Phila., Pa..........20-0++e-eeeeeeee 


R. D. Wood & Co., Phila., Pa... ... 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., 


101 


Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa...........+- 106 
SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 
G. Shepard Page, New York City............. coun 
BREGENERATOR FURNACES, 

Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md................ 49 
Aug. Klonne, Dortmund, Germany. Gadd ecdsawawGee ea 102 
KRETORTS AND FIKE BRICK. 

J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J....... wescccceseceeee 104 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City................sseeeees 104 
Adam Weber, New York City iw denieeaCucheerrenheaes 104 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo................++++ 104 


Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 104 


ee Ns Ba icc ces socccssoceccscecss cove 104 
William Gardner, Pittsburgh, Pa............ ....-.--eeeee 104 
Gemry Mamwer, Mow, York Cy. .....00 vos cgecgee ge scccccee 104 
Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Ills.......... 104 
Baltimore Retort and Fire Brick Co., Baltimore, Md........ 1044 
Standard Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., Ironton, Ohio...... 104 
Oakhill Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 104 
GAS STOVES. 

American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia ... ....... 108 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa 84 
VALVES. 

Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co.. Trov. N. ¥.. .... «2. 106 
McNab & Harlin Mf’g Co., New York City..............-06 100 
ey IS PI I ooo coat ccnmcccccecsscccsecsce 100 

GAS METERS. 
Carrie, Gattis. & Ot, Bais PGs oon ceccncis. scccccvccccccoes 110 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia...... 111 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Cu., Phila. Pa. 111 
Helme & UcIlhenny. Phila., Pa CP GT ete OR ON 111 
Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co.. Baltimore, Md............... 110 
i Se ae Gig I Pe Bhs ode ccidneiccdccvcocccccce 111 
EXHAUSTERS, 
P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind...............0.0.00 110 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City..... .... 108 
Wilbraham Bros., Philadelphia, Pa..........-.....-eeeeeeee 108 
GAS COALS. 
Poms Gas Cond Oo., Piling FRc ccc cccccccccscces soccccccces 109 


a ehee 108 


Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore Md ..............-.+ 109 

Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md... .........cceeeeeseeee 

Chesapeake andi Ohio R.R. Coal Agency, N. Y. City.......... 109 

Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa...... ......... 109 
GAS ENGINES. 

Schleicher. Schumm & Co., Phila., Pa..... (eae waesade aoe 112 
Continental Gas Engine Co., New York City................ 101 
GAS LAMPS. 

Siemens Regenerative Gas Lamp Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 105 
G. Shepard Page, New York City.............sccceee cence 109 
PURIFIER SCREENS. 

John Cabtor, Lawrence, Mass......... ..++-- 100 
STREET LAMPS. 

J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City.................... 99 
Bartlett Street Lamp Mf’g Co., New York City.............. 101 
Geo. D. Winchell Mf’g Co., Cincinnati, Ohio................ 100 
BURNERS. 

Oi Ce Fa Bea seks Ke veencccencsaccqes cccess 106 
WHERE ASTRO, TIN WONT CIF ions cccccccccccecccceccoess 106 
PURIFYING MATERIAL. 

Connelly & Co., New York City ...... ....002 cccccccccces 111 


STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE. 
eae eer 7 
GAS FAXTURES. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City.... 02. 2... ceeees 109 
STEAM ENGINES. 
Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa................. 100 
STEAM PUMPS. 

Guild & Garrison, Brooklyn, N. YV........ccccsccesccccccces 100 
hi. Wh. FN ina aig 5s sis d5i Scescciscccanas 110 
PIPE CUTTING MACHINE. 

Pancoast & Maule, Philadelphia, Pa... ..............eeee0- 110 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. 

Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio......... eect 99 
BOOKS, 

Bins THORNE. 6. ccc ccecc cess Sess Se sewetes Pixies 
Ss. kegub sheet boc tebed cab ewes ceeseesoutes 106 
Cathels’ Gas Consumers’ Manual.... ............020-eeeeeee 111 
I a oo aloo. occ. c'n0 0060 beens cscece cece 11 
Management of Small Gas Works........ .......eceeeeeeeee 110 
Directory of Gas Light Companies.................s0eeeeeee 99 


105 | ~ 





Situation Wanted 


By a young man thoroughly acquainted with the 
Construction of Gas Meters. 


. 106 | Sixteen years’ experience in proving and adjusting the same. 


Good penman and accountant. 
164-It 


Address 
“W. G.,”” care this Journal. 








WANTED, 
A Man who Understands Oil Cas, 
To work for a Gas Company in Arizona. Salary, $90 per month. 


Must understand yas fitting. For further particulars address 
604-1t “ A. B.,”’ care this Journal. 


FOR SALE, 


14 D-SHAPED RETORTS, WITH MOUTHPIECES ATTACHED, 
9 ft. 10in. by 14in. by 22 in. (Not been set.) 

















9 D-SHAPED RETORTS, WITH MOUTHPIECES ATTACHED, 
9 ft. 1¢ in by 12 in. by Win. (Not been set.) 


ONE STEAM WOOD PLANER. 
ONE KNOWLES STEAM PUMP, 5-in. cylinder, 8-in stroke. 
ONE ROOTS BLOWER, No. 3. 
ONE LARGE GALLEY COOKING STOVE. 
To be seen at the Works of the 


BROOKLYN GAS LIGHT CO., 


603-3 Foot OF HUDSON AV., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





" With Iron or Wood 
Platform. 


Largely used 
by Leading Cas 
Co.s for Coal 
and Coke Lifts. 












DIRECT 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 





Adapted for use with 
city service, or special 
pumping and accumu- 
* lator system. For prices 
address the 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 











THE GLOBE 
STREET LAMP. 
STREET LAMPS. 





MINER’S PATENT 


Are adapted tor use of Streets, Parks, 
Depots, Ferries, & Private Grounds, 


WITH POSTS OR BRACKETS. 


Jacob G. Miner, 


MORRISANIA, N. Y, CITY. 


DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


GAS LIGHT COMPANIES 


Of the United States. 


We have for sale a limited number of GOODWIN’S DIRECTORY 
OF GAS COMPANIES IN THE U.°S. AND CANADA. 


Price, $5. 








Orders to be sentto A. Ml. CALLENDER &« CO., 
42 PINE STREET, N. Y. City. 
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Exhauster for Sale, 


Capacity, 8,000 Feet per Hour. d 


In perfect order. Made by Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co = 


Apply to CHARLES F. SPAULDING, 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 











= John McLean 
Puy 
VALVES. 


~ 298 Monroe Street, N. Y.- 
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CUILD & CARRISON, 
STEAM PUMPS 


FOR GAS WORKS. 
Tar Pumps, Ammoniacal Liquor Pumps, 


NAPHTHA PUMPS, WATER PUMPS, & FIRE PUMPS. fi 
Air Pressure Pumps, Etc. 








Send for Catalogue. 


BROOKLYN, (E. D.) N. x. =< 





H. RANSHAW, Prest. & Mangr. Wm. STacey, Vice-Pres. T. H. BircH, Asst. Mangr. R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 


STACEY MEG. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and C»st Tron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works. 
Rolling Mill Mechinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Wrought Iron Works: 
16, 18. 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsvry Street. 


Foundry : 


33, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 


Cincinnati, Onio. 


McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co, 


BRASS COCKS & VALVES 
lron Pipes and Fittings 


Seamless Brass & Copper Tobes. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price 1 ist 
56 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 








i ty 
iilive 


Factory, Patersen, a A 


me aE SCREEN FOR GAS PURIFIERS 


Very Durable 


Hasily Repaired. 


Oval Slats, with 
Malleable Iron 
Cross Bars. 














Apply to 


JOHN CABOT, 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


References in all parts of the country. Send for circular and list of companies who now have the 
Screen in use. 





(PATENTED JULY 9, 1878. 





AR VIEW, SHOWING ONE WHEEL REMOVED. 


~~ | Westinghouse. AUonati¢ Eugiae 


900 ENGINES & 24,000 H.P. 
NOW RUNNING. 


Sales, 2,000 H. P. per Month. 


Largely Used for Driving Exhausters, 
Blowers, Etc. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND REFERENCE List, 


WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE CD., 


Pittebur sh, Pa. 


SALES ROOMS: 


53 South Market Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
94 Liberty Street, Now York City. 
401 College Street, Charlotte, N.C. 
401 Elm Strect, Dallas, Texas. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Paul. 
Fairbanks « Co., St. Leute s, Indianapolis, 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Geo. D, Winchell Mfg, Co., 


Cor. Bank & Riddle Streets, 









CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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BARTLETT ‘STREET LAMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BARTLETT'S PATENT 


= LOBE LAMPS, 3: 
C. BARCALOW. g J. V. BARCALOW. 











FOR sTRu=ETS, PARES, R.A. STATIONS, PUBIIC BVILDINGS, ETC. 


Office and Salesroom, No. 35 HOWARD STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. Gas Companies oy others intending to erect Lamps and Posts will do well to communiéate with us. 


FR. DB. woonp « coa., 


400 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pine, Water Machinery & Gas Apparatus 


Cast Iron Pipe, Fire Hydrants, 
Eddy Valves, Lamp Posts, Large 
Loam Castings, Flanged Pipe, 
Sugar House Work, Iron Roofs 
and Floors, Wrought & Cast Iron 
Tanks, Turbine Water Wheels 
and Pumps. 








Casholders, Lime Trays, Center 
Valves, Purifiers, Bench Work, 
Exhausters, Condensers, Cov- 
ernors, Scrubbers, Cas Valves. 
Station Meters, Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings. 


Manufacturers of “ae anil and Machinery of Every Description. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, & ALL MACHINERY CONNECTED THEREWITH. 





Estimates and specifications furnished for erection of new works or the extension or alteration of old ones. 


Foundries and Works, - =  WMillville, Florence, and Camden, N. J. 


THE CONTINENTAL GAS ENGINE COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS ENGINES, 
UNDER THE 
GAUME AND OTHER PATENTS, 
HAVE READY 


Engines of *2, 1 and 1%s H.P. 








Arranged for power or for pumping, 1-horse power will pump 
1,000 gals. watcr 100 ft. high with ‘5 ft. of gas; 44-horse power 
will pump 500 gals. 1C0 ft. high per hour with 25 ft. of gas. 


Each Engine Tested by Indicator and Meter. 


SIMPLE, E' ONOMICAL, SAFF, AND 
SUBSTANTIAL, 


Cull and see engines wm “operation, or 
address for circulars and prices. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway, INT. “XY. City- 


KINC’S TREATISE ON COAL GAS. 


The most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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AUG. KLONNE, Engineer and Contractor, DORTMUND, GERMANY, 
PATENT 


REGENERATIVE FURNACES 


Klonne’s system of heating retorts is the sinp/est and most generally used of all similar inventions.—if intro. 
duced into existing retort houses, the make of gas can be easily doubled or trebled ; at the same time the working 
results will be uniform.—The attention required will be much simplified, and be independent of the stokers.— 
Largest make per ton of coal carbonized, and highest illuminating power.—Little attention needed.—Great saving 
of labor and w: ages.—No stoppage in the ascension pipes.—No deposit of pitch in the hydraulic main.—No high 
chimneys required. —Furnaces erected ready for use, and results guar: anteed. —Heating of Generators explained, and 
instructions given to the workmen.—With own material greatest durability guaranteed. —Make up to 5,000,000 
cubic feet of gas before repairs will be necessary. 














These Regenerative Furnaces are in use and in course of erection all over Europe. 


Production per mouth- A. K. guarantees that 
piece per day (according works erected by hizo or 
to the number and size of according to his instruc- 
retorts), 8,000 to 12,000 tions, with his improve- 
; ments, producing at least 
_ . c Me noone . 180,000 cubic feet of gas 
to 25 lbs. of coke pe 

hundredweight of coal car- per day, will give, for 
: each ton of Westphalian 
bonized ; —T of the ‘eosin te sem 
generator once in 4 hours, ‘cage 


ith hot coke direct from 
re 300 meters, or 10,500 


the retort into the gener- ena 
cubic feet, of gas. 
ator, done in about two é 

560 kilo. of coke for sale. 
minutes; clinkering ne- 

“| c 48 10 kilo, sulphate of am- 

-essary once in 24 to #! ; 
. monia. 


hours. 40 kilo. of tar. 





A. K. undertakes Contracts for the Supply and Erection of the Largest Gas Works, 
or the Remodeling of Existing Works. 


Among the hundred and more gas works where Klonne’s furnaces have been used are those in London, Salford 
and Birmingham. In the latter city 952 Klonne retorts produce daily over 9,000,000 cubic feet of gas. From the 
many flattering testimonials received by Mr. Klonne the following explain themselves : 

: WIESBADEN, March 26th, 1884, 

The Manager of the Gas Works, Mr. Winter, informs the Gas Engineer of the facts and results he obtained with the Klonne Regenerative Furnaces 
which were constructed some years ago.- Bench No. 1 in 584 days produced 131,917 cubic meters per retort; Bench No. 2, in 771 days, 169,504 cubic 
meters; Bench No. 3, in 903 days, 200,317 cubic meters; Bench No. 4, in 154 days, 41,978 cubic meters ; Bench No. 5, in 167 days, 42,857 cubic meters. 
Benches 2 and 3 are still good for another season without repairs. Production, 304 cubic meters of gas per 1,000 kilo. (1 ton) of coal, and 12 per cent. of 
coke fuel used. The result is, therefore, that benches of 8 retorts have already produced 56,596,161 cubic feet of gas without any repair—a fact never 
reached in any other gas works or by any other furnace in the world. 

SocreTe p’EcLArRAGE ET CHAUFFAGE PAR LE GAZ, DE LA VILLE D’ALBERT, June 21, 1884, 

Mr. Auc. Kitonne:—We are well pleased with the furnaces you constructed for us. One of your benches is equal to two old ones. The attendance 
is very simple, and any temperature can be obtained. We do not suffer from the negligence of the stokers ; repairs will be much less. Since starting 


the benches in November last we have not had any broken retorts. Our 5-retort benches give us 250 cubic meters of gas, and we use only 15 per 
cent. of fuel. Yours very truly, (Signed) EMILE FRANCOIS & CO. 


For further particulars apply to the NEW YORK AGENT, 


JOSIAS TAYLER, Room 55, Astor House, New York City. 
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THE AMERICAN METER Co. 


No. 37 Water Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MANUFPACTORIES, 


512 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y. 


AGENCIES, 


Arch and Twenty-second Street, Phila. 


Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 


Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


“ECONOMY” GAS STOVES. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR NICK- 
EL PLATED FITTINGS. 


UNEQUALED ECONOMY OF GAS 
FOR THE QUANTITY OF COOKING 
DONE. 


A THOROUGHLY DIFFUSED 
HEAT THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 
STOVE. 


ALL THE OVENS TIGHT, JACK- 
ETED, AND PERFECTLY VENTI- 
LATED. 


PATENT SMOKELESS GAS-AND- 
AIR BURNERS OF SUPERIOR 
POWER FOR BOILING, FRYING, 
STEWING, PRESERVING, JELLY- 
ING, HEATING SAD-IRONS, ETC. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL SUPER- 
IORITY IN ALL COOKING OPERA- 
TIONS. 








A BROILER UNDER THE FIRE 
WITHOUT SMOKE. 


AN OPEN ROASTER UNDER THE 
FIRE WITHOUT SMOKE. 


UNSURPASSED EXCELLENCE 
OF WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH. 


DOWNWARD RADIATING BURN. 
ERS OF GREAT POWER 


RADIATING BURNERS THAT 
CONSUME THE GAS OF ANY LO. 
CALITY WITHOUT ODOR OR 
SMOKE. 


BURNERS THAT ARE PRACTI- 
CALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE FROM 
TIME OR USAGE. 


No. 9.—** Economy? Gas Range, with Improved Roasting Oven Door. 


With these Stoves all Qualities of Gas can be used. 


In presenting our “ Economy” Gas Cooking Stoves and Ranges for the season of 1884 we would state that foi 
efficiency, durability, and the economical use of gas for culinary purposes they are unrivaled. 


We have prepared patterns for a closed top for our Ranges, from 7a New and the larger sizes, and so constructed 
them that either or all of the boiling burners can be used at the pleasure of the operator. By a simple arrangement 
the heat from the broiling burner can be distributed in closed top when required for keeping vessels warm, or wher 
a moderate and constant heat is desirable. These tops can be fitted on stoves now in use ?f desired. 


smo ror tue ono. AMERICAN METER CO., New York and Philadelphia. 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO..|LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG.co. MANHATTAN 


CORNER OF MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


GREENE AND ESSEX STRFETS,|Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, RETORT WORKS. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF | $T. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. ADAM WEBER. 


Clay Gas Retorts, (swmicia, ric retin chtmms'te'" GLAY GAS RETORTS 











i mn AND RETORT SETTINGS 
Gas House Tiles, 901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 

Fire Bricks Etc Ete ST. LOUIS, MO. Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. Y. 

“ — . 
Ground Clay, Fire Brick and | ESTABLISHED IN 1845. | Bor er Xy O’Brien 
Fire Sandin Barrels, § KREISCHER & SONS, 5 ecto 

oe anaes cecaurier | operon Foor oF HousToN st.,E.R,,n.x. |CLAY GAS RETORTS 

BROOKLYN AND RETORT SETTINGS, 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, Gas EXetorts, rine aricks, TWves, ere. 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


—————i cr =| TILES, FIRE BRICK. | *°% St. Above Zace, 
(AN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. | vinpeimeienens 


Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 





scour. : —ESTABLISHED 1864.—— 
—, — PA. WILLIAM GARDNER, PIPTEBUROE PA’? Boe 78. 


Successor to GARDNER BROTHERS. 


Fire Clay Goods for Gas Works. 


C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 70 EILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 








OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. ESTABLISHED 1856. WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


HENRY MAURER, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 


STANDARD GAS RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, 


Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay Goods of Every Description. 


Plans of Livesey-Somerville, McIlhenny, and other Furnaces, and Competent Workmen Supplied. 














CHICAGO 7 - OCOABRHILL THOS. SMITH, Prest. AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 
Retort & Fire Brick Works, eae ppropn @ FIRE BRICK ____ BALTIMORE 
79 Dearborn St. Unity Building. | 45th and Clark Sts. | RETORT & FIRE BRICK C0, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ay COMPANY. haseinaennee an 
eke cman alla LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Clay Retorts and Settings, PARKER, RUSSELL & CO. cin Wh Te 
o: BLOCKS & TILES city Office, 711 Pine street, Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 
eee anccansncaeasicnnans — er. LOUIS, MO. FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
ge since SEI LES ee AND FIRE CEMENT. 
the manufacture of 
Gas Manager's Handbook.) sense ron ons compames, [LP STS TE 
Price, $4.80. | We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- vig maaan “nb tae pose tpg 


torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strongest 
heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. W. i, 
TERY GAS MAN SHOULD HAVE ONE. Our customers are in almost every State of the Union, to all of | ALDO BROS., 68 WATER 8 oa BOSTON, MASS. 


Urders may be sent to this Office. | whom we refer. Sole Agents for New England Staten, 
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Siemens’s Hegenerative Gas Burners, 





THE 


N. I 


E*or Lighting and Ventilating. 


THE CHEAPEST, PUREST, AND MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL GAS LIGHTS. 


Superior to the Electric Light in Economy, 
Beauty, and Steadiness. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR LIGHTING HALLS, FACTORIES, OPEN SPACES, ETC. 


Numerous Tests made by various Gas Com- 
panies in the United States show an Efficiency 
of Ten Candle Power per Cubic Foot of Gas. 


General Agents- 


SIEMENS LIGHTING CO., 330 West Creen St., Louisville, Ky. 
D.R. OFFLEY, - - = 76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
PHILIP MYERS, - 147 Ellis Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
w.D. COLT, - = = = {420 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Ts Ve RAMSDELL & CO., - 20 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J.F. WILCOX, - - - No. I! Bissell Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M.P.MAAS, - - 85 and 87 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





SIEMENS REGENERATIVE GAS LAMP COMPANY. 


SOLE MAHERS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


{. Cor. Vist. St. and Denon. acme AV... ns Pa. 








‘THE “STANDARD” WASHER SCRUBBER, 


Total Capacity per 24 Hours of **Standard’, **Standard*’” Washers Ordered During the 


Washers 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 





QuEBEC Gas Company 
Ordered During the Following Current Year. 4 Gas Company, | 








Years. Cu. Ft. per Day. (QuEBEC, Aug. 6, 1884. | 
pe > ee ‘sate 200,000 
ean cc ectew dhe nuneseet Uelee 4,000,000 © satay feet. - a = . 
ae... (<6 4,750,000 Bombay Gas Co........ Ns piGuinenees 400,000 G. S. Pac E, Esq. : 
I is csdadey<slacssthes samen . RS Tee are 1,250,000 Dear Sir—Our machine is going all 
18B0..... 0. eee cree ceee cree sere eres 4 % CN NID so divas wees besasdeceeesneen 1,000,000 : : . 
SERRE ETERS 96,462,500 eeyenteagetie stein ; right, two sections taking out all the 
a. holes as a 39,300,000 “ Coke Works in Zabre, Ober-Schlesien.... .... 1,500,000 , ‘ a" ; 
1883 eh asc Suan exer weae nee 57,735, 000 “ Cokerei der Friedenshutte, Upper Silesia. ... £00,000 ammonia. W hen we opened the ma- 
it sla eae ie ne aa — DE ORM «.. .- «1. +0 250,000 chine we found the iron in the disks 
DOGG ase: Kon onsasopesses 235, 937,500 cubic feet Dunedin Gas Co., New Zealand ............. 400,000 ; : 
eae teenies al so,oo9 «AS Good as the day the machine was 
igs Leiden, Holland........ .. ptedudtameae: 600,000 erected. Yours truly, 
‘ 4 EN I i056 Sav-9 vs swieiele aes F “a 400,000 y ‘ : ) 
Total Number and Capacity per 24 Hours ot Linco! GEGGIE . & . 
“ Standard’ Washers Erected and in Liverpool Gus Co............ ... .... 2,000,000 D. H. EGGLE, Sec. & Mang’r. 
Course of Erection in the Several Countries >a en 3.000.000 Note.—This machine has been in 
Cubic Feet LOUISVILEE GAS CO.........55.ccsceccecsece 1,500,000 : 
Number. per Day. nara oss shai operation nearly four years. 
Great Britain. . i . 151 157,070,000 POEM covets dire ctcinacdcav awemesda 100,000 “ * 
Western Hemisphere. .......------ 38 39,337,500 PITTSBURGH GAS CO........ Bast cues 1,500,000 
BRMMIMR oi cscs socessneeseyecees 18 a PORTLAND GAS CO., Oregon ................ 562,500 
“ane ne 2 650,04 _ FY \ 
an BAER .oeeeeecsesscvceress & Bi ce SAN FRANCISCO GAS ©0........0000000000e- 2,000,000 DENVER Gas Company, } 
NT Fc cdicccase cscs siossboves ye 1550, ‘ " ; ~ c 
Belgium........-. PEE TP Borer Ie Ee 8 5,420,000 me a OT a miaseccsstaces 2,000,000 DENVER, Cot., June 17, 1884. \ 
Germany .....0 0 ceeeeeeereeeeecers 16 8,200,000 II oie aN sawcca niece toedesicaseaws 40,000 oe nee ' : 
Holland. ......ee sees eeeeeeeee es 4 = St. LOUIS GAS CO. -..eeeeeceeecceeeseesees. 000,00 | GEO. S. Pace, Esq. : 
° A ES ater ey eee 1 150,0( es ; ay alt 
pi adaiaiaiaiamaaa aia 2 8,500,000 RR GU s+ < ese ri sesseareeres oe. eos SD Dear Sir—The machine is invalu- 
PII occ cnce wcsesscccecces 
Saas ddsccitilecetaids 1 350,000 WASHINGTON, D. C. GAS CO...........0.06. 2,000,000 } ] I . ] t ae li y ] ] 
SR IORI 1 400,000 Whitchurch Gas Co .......0..c06 0. cae cess 173,009 «(| #@DAE——E. MUSNe say mdispensadie, 
anne ——_— ss * ye 4 
EP Oe 248 285,937,500 Begin nets ss 26,177,600 Ws. J. Fay, Vice-Prest. & Supt. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 
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CAST. IRON PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 


0" piotsecetiy city 











JAMES 8. M 


MOOR S$ Pp. MICHELLON, Sec. 
BENJAMIN CHE 


wM SEX TON, Supt. 


» Wop 


Mies, 





aR Ane 


. Wes 


Cast IPO) cas Wali Pes, tr Vales, m7 Aytrans Grasholders. &¢. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Serest, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ian MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 
GAS CONSUMFRS HAND BOOK, by Wm. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. aRDs. C. E. 18 mo. Sewed. 20 Ceats. 

We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS er — ERS MANUAL, by E. S. CaTHELS, C.E. 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol- 
owing Books, at prices named : 
KING’S TREATISE ON THE MANUFAC- 














436-1 








RIcu- 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomas 
Box. Second edition. $5. 


AIB AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 


‘t 


TURE OF COAL GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. a - = U —— heed ‘Soatees Gace’'te AIR, by 
)WEN Ross, Member Institute Civi ngineers, 
GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAY KicHARDS, $vo. Cloth. $1.50. et 


with numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth ving. 
ing. $1?. 


FODELL’S SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING FOR 
bar + — pease MANUAL, by F.W THart- r 
$2.50 


GAS COMPANIES. $5. 
The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
ce. 


Breton TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU- 
BMEFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 
Rev. W. K. Bowpiros, M. A., with Engravingr. & Vo., | 
Cloth. $4.50. 

GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER 


We will take especial paing in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may o« desired, upon receipt of order. 


| Money Order 
M, CALLENDER & CO. 
Room 18, No, 43 Pine 8t., N. 


¥; 


All remittances must be made by “hex, Draft, or Post Office 





Mellert Foundry and Machine Co. 


‘Xsizmmited. Established 184s, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Speciale—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, HRetorts, etc. 

Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Roll'ng Mills, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE, - - - READING, PA. 





‘To Gas Companies. 


We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 
under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 
SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 
MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 
co. A. GOEFRORER, 
248 N. Sth Street, Phila., Pas 


Also, 





WALTER ANDERSON, 
Manufacturer of all descriptions of 
GAS BURNERS. 
Also Metal E H. Nickel Plated Tips for Water Gas. 
_ ee WHITE Ane om sT8., al Y. 





LUDLOW VALVE MFG. 00. 





OFFICE AND WORKS, 
938 to 954 Hiver Street and 67 to 83 Vail Av. 
TROY,N. Ve 


tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 


48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 
"Send for Circulars. 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard- 
wash and Fire Hydrants. 


|] Send for Circulars. 
Valves.—Double and Single Gate, } in. to 





Hydraulic Main Dip Regulators, also 








THE STRAP FILE. 


Advantages of the Strap File. 


ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 
2d. Preserves papers without punching holes. 
3d. Will always lie flat open. 


4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off 
without disturbing the others. 


Price, $1.25. Sent either by express or mail, as 
directed. By mail the postage will be 20 cents 
which will be added to the prive of the Binder. 

A. Mi. CALLENDERB & CO., 42 bing 81., N.Y. 











TESTING, bv fF W. HARTLEY. $1.60, 
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1842. DEILY & FOWLER 1883. 


LAUREL IRON WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Address; 390 Inaurel St. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Casholders, 
SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC, 


With Cast or Wrought Iron Guide 
Frames. 


Holders built at following places since 1880: 
Mount Joy, Pa. St. Hyacinth, Can. 
Rockaway B'ch, L.I., N.Y.(2) Norwalk, O. 
Zanesville, O. (2. Brattleboro, Vt. 
Lancaster, O. Waltham, Mass (2) 
Blackwell's Island N. Y. West Chester, Pa. 
Waltham, Mass., (1) Baltimore, Md. 
Dorchester, Mass. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Wheeling, West Va. Galveston, Texas (2) 


Lansing, Mich. Marlboro, Mass. 

Flint, Mich. Denver, Col. 

Galveston, Texus (1) Chicago, Ill. (West Side). 
Milton,Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. (South Side). 
Scranton, Pa. Pawtucket, R. I. 


West Point, N. Y. 
Fitchburgh, Mass. 
New London. Conn. 


Brookline, Mass. 
Sherbrooke, Can. 
Burlington, N. J. (2) 





Derby, Conn. Bridgeton, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Bay City, Mich. 
Allegheny, Pa. 

aimited, 


Builders of Gas Works, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. E. TANNER, Prest. 





ALEX. DELANEY, Supt. 


The Tanner & Delaney Engine Co, 


RICHMOND, Va., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gasholders, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE LIFT, 


BENCH CASTINGS, 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, 
Purifiers, Scrubbers, 
AND 
ALL CASTINGS PERTAINING TO GAS WORKS 
Boilers and Engines of all Kinds. 
Plans, Specifications, nd Estimates furnished on application. 





BOOKS. 


DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
By Gerorce Luner. Price $8.50. 
A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE 
COMMERCIAL VALUES OF GAS 
COALS AND CANNELS. 


8vo., Cloth, 





By Davin A. Granam. Price $3. 


Orders for these books may be sent to this office. 
A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 PINE &r., N. Y. City. 











JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


531 to 543 West 20th St., N. ¥. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 


WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
A1LR CONDENSERS; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS 


(wet and dry), and 
EXHAUSTERS 


for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description. 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELFE-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 
FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 
BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 


GAS GOVERNORS, 


The Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BENCH CASTINGS, 


Boilers and Engines, 


STEAM JET AND ROTARY 
EXHAUSTERS. 


HOT TAR SCRUBBERS. 


Annular and Pipe Air 
Condensers. 


Maltitubular Water Condensers, 
WATER SPRAY WASHERS, 


Purifiers, Ash Lime Trays, Improved Drv 
Center Seals, Meter Bye-Passes, 
Hub & Flange Stop Valves. 


Gasholders, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE LIFT. 








Latest and most improved patterns of gas apparatus, from 
4 to 30 inch openings. Plans, specifications, and estimates fur- 


and everything ceanected with well regulated Gas ‘Works at | nished for erection of new and rebuilding of old works. 


1 -w price, and in complete order. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stooping leaks in Retorts. 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 


N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— — 


atvery low prices, 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








CONTINENT 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


AL. “WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Vv 
ENGINEER ANE MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected with the Manufacture un i 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the 1 cessary Plant for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 





=== HAYWARD & CO, 


Office, 24 Light. 


Roofs. 
Bench Castings. 


PURIFIERS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Works, Pratt & Scott. 


*$u71108 


‘SUASNACNOD 


GASHOoOLDERS. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS WOPKS, 
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GAS COALS. 














GAS COALS. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. PHREI ONS 2G CA. F. SEAVERNS. 


General Sales Agents 





GAS COALS. 








THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER COAL COMPANY, 


Organized August i, iss2a. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Cas Coal. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal. 

Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co. and W. x. Scott, Esq., still retain their interest in the new Company, and the same 
general policy which has characterized the management of the mine under these gentlemen will be continued by the 
new Company. With largely increased facilities and wnlimited supply of Coal, any demand made upon the Colliery 
will meet with prompt fulfillment. 





THE UNDERSIGNED CAN SUPPLY THE FOLLCWING SUPERIOR GRADES OF 


GAS CAN NELS: 


Abram Cannel, from the Abram Colliery, Wigan, England, Breckenridge Cannel, from Kentucky. The railroad 


Plesio-Boghead Cannel, from near the old Boghead now being ee to the Ohio ad will open - - superior 
Colli Seotland Cannel deposit, and enable us to deliver it at any required point. 
olliery, Scotland. ; 


See full description of this Cannel, and Map of the Colliery, in the 
North Ince Hall Cannel, from Liverpool, England. “ American Gas Light Journal,” April 16, 1883, pages 172 and 173. 


2 Row York PERKINS & CO, 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange ag nh ge 
SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY, 


G. G. PORTER, Prest 245 Broadway, N. y, CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec’y. 


Machinery & Apparat for bas Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished tor the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alte ation of Gas Works or for the 
Constru: tion of New Works. 





Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Conde.scrs, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, ete. Purifying 
Boxes and ‘‘Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors, 








WILBRAHAM GAS EXHAUSTER, 


“BAKER SYSTEM, 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
The Best. Cheapest, & most Durable Exhauster known. 


WILBRAHAM BROS., - No. 2320 Frankford Avenue, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS. ; GAS COALS, 





NEWBURGH THE 


ORREL COAL COMPANY, PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell oe. Ce Sane 


and-Palatine Gas Coals. gos gy Ss PURPOSES. 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF 





P 
FOUNDRY COKE Their Poapenty - located in the Youghiogheny Cus Basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn Statior 
| m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
OFFICES 
NEWBURGH, FLEMINGTON, AND No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 


Mines Situated at 


FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA, PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
ROME OFFICE, Greenwich — Delaware River. 
25 S. Gay St., Baltimore, 8&8 a ienienaeenciiedios sane alt 





omartes mackatt, (Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


SEURETARY. 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 


CHAS, W. HAYS, Agent in New York, Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Boom 92, WASHINGTON BUILDING, No. | Broadway. v 
Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS 





Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 











required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. | From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 
OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR cs FRANCIS H. JACKSON, PRESIDENT. EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, Sec. & TREAS. 
To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 
Throughout the Country. i . 
ROUSSEL & HICKS, » scunes, § BANGS & HORTON, 
71 Broadway, N.Y. ) ( 16 Kilby St., Boston. Chartered 1854. 


Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt. 


Company’s Office, 15 German St., Baltimore, Md. ‘Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name: Manhattan | and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland Courty: , Penn. 
Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Jersey | 
City, (N. J.) Gas Light Co.; Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.; | Ae : 
Portland (Maine) Gas Light Co. Reference to them is requested. | POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0, | PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKB), N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF oe 


a Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Ghandeliers ‘Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies uf New England and the 
'Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


GAS FIXTUR ES. Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


Also manufacturers of Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Cloc 


Cee ee oie The Bower Gas Lamp. 


Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘The Perfected Duplex-Regenerative Gas Burner, under 








and every description of 

















Special Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches, Pubite the combined Patents of Anthony S. Bower, 
one Vee oen | Geo. S. Grimston, and Thos. Thorp. 
a : | | The First Gold Medal awarded at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
AMERICAN ‘London, and two Gold Medals at the Stockport (Eng.) Exhibition of Gas 
‘Appliances. Both in 1883. 
GAS LIGHT JOURNAL. azo. sHEPaRD PAGE, TOHN BOWER, 


69 Wall Street, N. Y. City- 


The Management of Small Gas Works, 


A. M, CALLENDER & CO., By C. 7. R. HUMPHREYS. Price, $1. 
42 Pine Street, N, ¥. City. A. M. CALLENDER & co., 42 Pine St.. N. Y. 














$3.00 per Annum. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 





The U. S. Centennial Commission 


3. Te HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


Se HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 


12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S, A.. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDIOATION, ard embody a number of sundry improvements wuich, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation, 











Attesc—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 
} s aoe ee eee 
CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 


DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Histablisahed iscc. 
Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS. 


Meter Connections, Patent Car Fare Registers, Church and Tower Clocks with or without Dluminating Dials, and other light Machinery. 








A Y M D ld F, M. ROOTS. 8. C. ROOTS D. T. ROOTS. 
. Y. McDonald, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PUMPS, NO 5 


prion 








| 

—— 
CHICAGO, LL. =| ) |" yE> 

ash 


FACTORY, DUBUQUE, IOWA. Gas 
Special attention given to Gas, Steam, and Water Cocks. Full | ps 




















size openings guaranteed. Gas Cocks strong and substantial. | 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. » , ; H 
Dee ease ouiiiiensinammeianaiinmammiaiade etiam |S ek NR al ee - — 
“Eclipse” HAND ensuites ‘se go Za ‘ea | al ilies J f-R Zp 


Powerful, inexpensive, sim- 
ple in constryction; can be 


i i las -—— ™\ 
attached to any bench or 
plank in a few moments. Cuts 
and Screws Pipes ¥ to 2 in 
Address for Prices, 
PANCOAST & MAULE, 4 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Mention this Paper.J \. ITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 


Th Mt t fs i BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, Etc., FURNISHED TO ORDER, 
e anasemen 0 ma P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, Patentees & Manufacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND, 


Gas Works. S. 8S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 











JAS. BEGGS & CoO., Selling Agents, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
COOKE & CoO., Selling Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


BY C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. .| 4% 3END FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 3 




















Price, $1. 


sec ee ace, JOS. THOMAS, GE, King's Teatige on Goal Gas. 


42 PINE STREET, N. Y 
rane 








To Non-Paying May Consulted on all Mat- The most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. 
GAS COMPANTES. : 
A Gas Engineer of 10 years’ experience desires a position with ters Relating to Gas V V orks | 
some Gas it Company at present not paying to investors, | 
=m a — a a Lm hb paged | Three Vols. Bound, $30. 
roug! e mi | | 
well as the disposal of all residuals. Would accept the Among | and Gas Manufacture. 
ment of a works, with full charge of all books, accounts, 
meter statements, etc. Address, for one weex, | 
“A. T.,” care this Office. | ADNRESs THis OFFICE. Ae M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N. WY. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. McGOURKEY, Vice-Pres. (New York). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactories: GAS STOV ES, Agencies: 


’ ” 37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
512 W. 22d St.. N. Y.| SUG@’s “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, | ‘ ' 
, SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, poet hat ert tog il 


. rf 810 North Second Strect, St. Louis. . 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s ‘“‘Invariable Measuring’? Drum, | 122 & 124 Sutter St., Sum Francisco. 








HELME & McILHENNY. 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 
BSTA BIISEED 1848. 


PRACTIOAL GAs WATBR MANUFACTURERS, 


Vontinue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To manutacture Wet and D : Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure I’ egisters, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works, 


from our long Practical Foperience of the Business (covering pe gains of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of ali 
in 











Work, we can guarantee all ordere to he executed promptly, every respect satisfactorily. 
WILLIAM HELME : JOHN MolLHENNY. 
. WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. 8S. L, JONES, Sec. S. V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
126 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE. “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Ke- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all pee pe me Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of ail kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE'S JET PHOTOMETER. 


Agents for Brav’s Patent Cas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, New York. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. E. H. B. TWINING, Mang’r, Chicago. 


D. MCDONALD & CO., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Hstablished 1854.) 
No. 51 Laneaster Street, Albany. N. ¥Y- 
STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STtTCveES. 
We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail, we 


fee] justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Inspector’s 
Bapeg, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will We sent to Gas Companies upon application. 














NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


rope is allel’ Gas Consumer's Matti, Irom Sponge 


Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glunce. with- | 


System of Bookkeeping | ont any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 


| and money value of the Gas consumed. Aiso the best method 
FORK GAS COMPANIES. 
x | of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light. 
Price $5, which snould be sent either in (heck P,O.Ord | It will be to the ad of Gas Companies w supply CG A Ss e X Ho A U sS T E R s 
or Registered Letter. ; s e 
, | their Consumers with one of these Guides, us a meane of pre- 
Biank Bocks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- tt 
tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applyng to W P. venting complatrt arising from their want of knowledge in 
¥opRut Philadelphia, or | regard to the registratio: of their meters, For sale by CONNELLY & Co., 














A M, CALLENDEK 4 CO A. M CALLENDER & CO., 
| 42 Pine St., New York. Ne. 407 BROADWAY, N&XW YOR CIry 


Orfics Ga8S LIGHT JOURNAL 42 Pine St., N. Y. 
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Over L2,O0O “Otto * Engines 
AT WORE, 
Using 20 to 7O per cent. less Gas 


per 
Brake = P. than 














Any other Engine. 








MADE IN SIZES FROM 1 TO 25 HP. INDICATED. 





— 


The Otto Gas Engine is now consuming, at a moderate computation, 1500 millions cubic 
feet of gas per year, nearly all ot which is furnished during day time only. 


THE ONLY HIGHEST AWARD, ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 


AT ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1881. 





Having made Important Additions to our Works, we can now 
fill Orders promptly for all the different sizes of Engines. 











FOR PARTICULARS, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM!” «& CO., 


Worlks: Branch Office: 





N. E. Cor. 33d & Walnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 214 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 











